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leaders and the Cabinet are, as we write, in 

a critical stage. The reply sent by the 
Federation Executive on Tuesday put very clearly and 
cogently the arguments against treating the Prime 
Minister’s proposals as a possible basis of settlement. 
In both tone and drafting it was excellent, and it made 
a considerable impression at Downing Street. But the 
discussions so far have had no results. The miners have 
made constructive proposals and substantial concessions, 
though they are stiff on the point of hours. Mr. 
Baldwin, on his side, has given no sign so far of yielding 
anything; he has not made a further approach to 
the owners, and he appears to be as remote as ever from 
any inclination to put pressure onthem. But unless he can 
bring himself to that, there does not seem to be much 
hope of a tolerable settlement; for it is hardly likely 
that the owners will abandon the tactical advantage 
they have gained in the throwing over of Mr. Churchill 
by his chief. That throwing over, as we point out in 
our leading article, was as bad a blunder as he has 
ever made. Has he the wisdom to recognise his error, 
and the moral strength to change his mind again ? 

* * *~ 


TT" renewed negotiations between the miners’ 


Though there have been no exciting debates and no 
earth-shaking decisions taken in the final sittings 
at Geneva, several big questions have come up for 
discussion. One of these was the proposed Disarma- 
ment Conference, over which there is a sharp division 
of opinion between those who want it called at an early 
date and those, including the British delegation, who 
favour delay. Lord Cecil urges that inadequate 


preparations have been made, and that in the circum- 
stances no good will come of an immediate Conference. 


If he is right in his premise, he is certainly right in 
his conclusion. Unless and until the nations quite 
honestly mean business, it will be worse than useless 
to confer on disarmament ; the result will be a general 
depression and a setback. A more burning problem was 
that of the mandates, about which there is a quarrel 
between the mandatory Powers and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. It is in effect a struggle 
for mastery between the League and the mandatories. 
All of these object bitterly to what they consider undue 
interference ; and some of them, to judge from a speech 
by the South African delegate, appear to regard a 
mandate as a virtual annexation. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, it will be remembered, expressed himself 
warmly a week or two ago against a questionnaire 
issued by the Mandates Commission, and this week 
Dr. Nansen and others have defended the Commission 
with equal warmth. The matter is important, both 
practically and in principle, and a great deal more 
is going to be heard of it. 
* + * 

The best that can be said of the situation in China is 
that it has not seriously worsened during the past week. 
An agreement has apparently been reached between 
the British naval authorities and General Yang-sen 
for the return of the British vessels that had been seized 
on the Yangtse. But disturbances there are by no 
means at an end, and American as well as British gun- 
boats have been fired on. The Japanese have reinforced 
their flotilla on the river, and more British destroyers 
have been despatched to the China station. These 
movements, however, disquieting as they seem, should 
not be taken as signs that a policy of active intervention 
is in contemplation. Whatever Englishmen in China 
or firebrands in Fleet Street may want, the Foreign 
Office is no more anxious than is the country as a whole 
to get any deeper into the mess. Meanwhile, the 
Cantonese continue to strengthen their position. Are 
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their successes to be deplored as much as British corres- 
pondents in China would have us believe? No douht 
they are manifesting a good deal of xenophobia, and 
particularly Anglophohia; and possibly the Canton 
Government’s proposal to call off the Hong-kong boy- 
cott may be open to the suspicions which foreigners 
there entertain of it. But is it not possible that a change 
in our policy towards them might have some good 
effects ? We go on talking of them as “ Reds,” and 
persuading ourselves that they are almost pure Bol- 
sheviks, though they are about as far from Bolshevism 
as are the Nationalists of Egypt. What if we were to 
drop some of this nonsense a | try a more conciliatory 
attitude—and even perhaps accord de facto recognition 
to the Canton Government, instead of pretending that 
Southern China is ruled from Peking ? 
* * 7 


Lord Willingdon leaves England for the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, with a sound reputation made 
during his two terms of office in Bombay and Madras. 
His succession to Lord Byng at Ottawa is all the more 
interesting as coming on the morrow of an election 
that was based by the victorious party upon a con- 
stitutional issue, for which in the main the retiring 
Governor-General was responsible. Whatever may 
be the course of the debates at the Imperial Conference 
in October, it may be taken for granted that there will 
be no conflict in Canada over any action that Lord 
Willingdon is likely to take. So far there has been no 
change of Government at Ottawa. The Conservative 
Prime Minister is not hurrying to resign, for he is aware 
that resignation may involve his final retirement from 
political life. Mr. Mackenzie King, on the other hand, 
is understood to be settling in advance the difficulties 
of Cabinet-making, and for that purpose to be relying 
chiefly upon the personnel of the Cabinet which went 
out of office three months ago. That is presumably 
the line of least resistance; but if in the next Liberal 
Administration the Quebec contingent is to be as strong 
as it was in the last, Mr. King will be in difficulties from 
the outset with his Western Progressive allies. Mean- 
while, he is being harassed by the people who are 
anxious that there should be no further ambiguity 
about his attendance at the Imperial Conference. Mr. 
King has indicated plainly enough that he wants to be 
let alone, to decide about the Canadian representation 
at the Conference so soon as his own road is clear. 
No one, surely, needs to be told that the last thing the 
home Government wants to see is a battle on the 
Dominions’ issue between the Premiers of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. 

* * * 


The conference at Geneva of the Powers signatory 
to the World Court of International Justice has ended 
with the drafting of a brief protocol on the subject 
of the United States and its offer of membership 
with reservations. The Juridical Committee submits its 
conclusions with the hope that they will meet with 
acceptance in Washington. One glance at the text 
is very nearly enough to dispel that hope. It will be 
remembered that when the American Senate, in 
January last, voted for adhesion to the Court, it 
appended eight reservations to the resolution. Six of 
these, being insignificant, presented no difficulty to 
the Juridical Committee. Number four is not serious, 
but number five involves an important principle. 
The Senate demands that the Court shall not proceed 
in the matter of an advisory opinion upon any question 
in which the United States has, or claims to have, 
an interest, without the assent of Washington. The 
Juridical Committee meets this formidable difficulty 
by proposing that the United States should accept 
all the rights of a member of the League, and in the 
matter dealt with under Reservation Five should exercise 
its rights under the protection of a clause referring to 


——— 


understandings between the Government of Washington 
and the League of Nations Council. So far as we can 
see, this proposal takes no account of the facts of 
the case as they are understood in America. The 
Senate vote for the World Court was obtained through 
the direct presence of the President. Impossible as 
this seems to Geneva, Mr. Coolidge and the Senate 
were totally unprepared for a conference to be 
summoned by the League, and Mr. Coolidge announced 
that there could be no discussion upon the reservations, 
The Congressional elections are now on, and Senator 
Borah has carried his anti-Court campaign into every 
part of the country. He will hardly need to do more 
in the final stage than to call public attention to the 
Geneva Committee’s conclusions. | 
* * 


The cumulative story of the Florida hurricane reveals 
a disaster of extraordinary magnitude. The storm 
struck the coast of the peninsula on September 18th, 
and raged for several days in the neighbouring States, 
laying waste many towns and villages between Miami 


in southern Florida and Mobile, Alabama. The full 
fury of the hurricane was felt by Miami and the 
adjacent pleasure resorts, as far as West Palm Beach, 


about seventy miles to the north—that is to say, over 
the region in which the real-estate specul itors displayed 
their wildest activity during the land beom that was 
sharply arrested at the beginning of this year. The 
terror and chaos, especially in Miami, were of the most 
frightful kind. The damage to a and_ buildings 
is evidently greater than anything hitherto recorded 
in America—far greater, for example, than that of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire twenty years ago. 
The cables provide no trustworthy guidance as to 
the probable loss of life. President Coolidge issued a 
call for a national relief fund, which has met with a 
swift and generous rete and it is clear that the 
organisation of relief throughout the devastated area 
has been remarkably successful. Florida lies well 
within the hurricane zone of the West Inies, but it is 
to be noted that a wind no less terrible than this one, 
even so recently as ten years ago, could have swept 
the entire peninsula without bringing with it more than 
a small fraction of the present ruin. The new Florida 
of commerce and wholesale pleasure-seeking was created 
out of the sand and swamp in the course of a few 
feverish years. No forecast of the economic results 
can be attempted. The grandiose schemes for a great 
port of Miami are plainly at an end, but the fact that 
the new skyscrapers have stood the strain will un- 
doubtedly prove to be a fact of great importance. 
* * 


The agenda for the National Conservative Conference 
shows that the local Tory organisations are still pressing 
the Government strongly to introduce drastic antt- 
Trade Union legislation. Of just over forty resolutions 
on the paper, twelve deal with this question, some in 
general terms and some with special reference to the 
late General Strike. There are the usual demands 
for a compulsory secret ballot before a strike can be 
declared, for the restriction of the right of peaceful 
picketing, for the amendment of the law relating to 
political action, and for State supervision of Trade 
Union finance. Too much importance need not, of 
course, be attached to these demonstrations ; but it 1s 
to be noted that the Conservative Council's Annual 
Report gives a lead to the attackers, and calls definitely 
for legislation. The other question which looms large 
on the agenda is the reform of the House of Lords, on 
which also the Government is to be pressed to take 
speedy action. The Tory plan is apparently to guard 
the country against industrial Labour by anti-Trade 
Union legislation, and against political Labour by 
strengthening the Upper Chamber. On both questions 
the Cabinet wil) probably be inclined to go more warily 
than Colonel Jackson and his friends desire. 
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The annual Lloyd’s Register report for 1925-6 shows 
a further growth in the use of oil by the merchant ship- 
ing of the world. This applies both to the use of oil 
fuel in boiler furnaces and to the equipment of motor- 
ships with oil-engines of the modern types. Vessels 
equipped with internal-combustion engines numbered 
less than a thousand, of only three-quarters of a million 
s tons, in 1919. In July, 1926, there were 2,343 
vessels, with a gross tonnage of nearly three and a half 
millions. During the same period the total tonnage 
equipped with installations for burning oil in furnaces 
has risen from five to eighteen millions; but not all 
these ships are solely oil-burners, for a good many 
change from coal to oil or from oil to coal, according to 
fluctuations in relative costs. The figures of new 
construction show that Great Britain and Ireland 
built during the past year more than four times as much 
tonnage as Germany, and more than seven times as 
much as Italy, which stands third on the list. The 
German-built tonnage, however, shows a very large 
increase over the previous year. British-built tonnage 
also increased, but only slightly. Total tonnage 
afloat rose to over twenty-nine million tons, the highest 
ever recorded ; and of this total 52 per cent. belongs 
to Great Britain and the Dominions. Of the new ton- 
planned or under construction more than two- 
thirds is to be built in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thus, while British shipbuilding is acutely depressed, 
in relation to the rest of the world it has been holding 
its own, despite the growth of motor-vessels and other 
oil-burning tonnage. The shipbuilding depression is 
world-wide, and there is no escape from it save in a 
general revival of trade. 
* * * 


The shipyard Unions are meeting again this week 
in order to take their final decision on the proposals 
for a greater flexibility of shipyard labour. These 
proposals, originally worked out by a joint committee 
of employers and operatives, have been already several 
times before the Unions. Some of them are matters 
of common agreement; but there are two which give 
rise to very keen controversy. These are the questions 
of payment by results and interchangeability of skilled 
labour. The employers want a general extension of 
payment by results to all possible operations, whereas, 
in the view of the Unions, there are many jobs for which 
it is impossible from their nature to fix fair piece-work 
prices, and where payment by results operates unfairly 
and as an invitation to scamping of the work. This 
matter, however, is mainly one of adjusting actual 
details, and need not lead to a struggle on questions of 
rinciple. Far more difficult is the other matter. 

h craft Union of skilled workers fears lest inter- 
changeability of labour may mean more unemployment 
for its members, and may help the employers in rate- 
cutting. It is realised that some of the existing craft 
divisions are unreal and arbitrary, and that efficiency 
could be increased if they were modified. But each 
Union inevitably tends to play for its own hand, and 
to try to secure a craft monopoly of all the work it 
can claim. The position would be far easier if all 
skilled shipyard workers in the trades affected were 
m one Union, and if arbitrary differences in rates of 
wages could be smoothed away. As things are, every- 
one realises that efficiency could be improved; but 
It is not at all easy to see how to do this without raising 
up fresh troubles even worse than those which now 
exist. The first step ought to be an amalgamation 
of the skilled shipyard trades into a single Union. 

* * * 


The National Farmers’ Union has issued an interesting 
report on the working of Co-operative Bacon Factories 
in this country. This is the work of a special com- 
mittee, of which Lord Linlithgow acted as Chairman. 
Its terms of reference were general; but the main 


reason for its appointment was the non-success of all 
but one of the Co-operative Factories established after 
the war. The Report makes the causes of failure plain. 
Owing to a shortage of supply of suitable pigs, as well 
as to difficulties of marketing, the factories have not 
been able to work to more than half their capacity. 
Farmers, instead of assuring a regular supply of meat, 
have treated the factories as dumping-places for surplus 
pigs not saleable in the market for porkers. Under such 
conditions, with no assured supply of the right sort of 
pigs, the Co-operative Factories cannot be expected to 
succeed. But are British farmers prepared to take the 
factories seriously, and to breed definitely and regularly 
for them? The Report leaves this very much in 
doubt. In the matter of marketing, it recommends an 
extension of the Co-operative principle by the estab- 
lishment of a central selling agency. The factories have 
to meet very keen competition from the importers, who 
are strongly entrenched and organised. They cannot 
hope to do this without scientific organisation of their 
own. Thus the Report drives home, in relation to this 
particular trade, the two lessons which British farmers 
have above all to learn. The first is to organise along 
Co-operative lines up to strong central selling agencies 
for the various products. The second, without which 
the first is useless, is to take their Co-operation seriously, 
and to produce definitely for their Co-operative 
Societies, instead of using them merely as dumping- 
grounds for surplus produce. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If the attempt of the 
Free State to break the ring at Geneva created at home 
rather bewilderment than enthusiasm, our rulers cannot 
logically complain. They have acted as if the Free 
State’s membership of the League was a thing that con- 
cerned them alone, with the result that the ordinary 
Irishman has no clear idea of what his representatives 
are doing or of why they are doing it. Naturally 
Republicans have seized the opportunity to proclaim 
that the Cecil plan was designed less to meet a European 
crisis than to demonstrate to the world Britain’s con- 
tempt for the Free State ; and Northern Unionists are 
equally positive that Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘plete is an 
explosion of Anglophobia, and a further proof of 
Ulster’s wisdom in cutting loose politically from the 
other provinces. Most of us have sufficient sense to 
decline to take these partisans seriously, but un- 
doubtedly we should be easier in our minds if our leaders 
would refrain from committing us in the dark, While 
the Government can take risks at Geneva, public opinion 
will be more critical of its methods at the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference. By this time Ministers ought to 
be aware that any gains they may secure by secret 
diplomacy are dearly purchased at the cost of shocks 
such as that which preceded the Border Agreement of 
last December. Like all leaders flung up by a revolu- 
tionary movement, they find it simpler to act first and 
obtain sanction afterwards, and in dealing with Great 
Britain their position is complicated still further by 
their declarations during the Treaty controversy that 
the settlement is no more than a stepping-stone, and 
the powers and privileges which it confers are of value 
only in so far as they make possible new constitutional 
advances. It is doubtful if Ministers in their hearts 
are really convinced that this is sound policy, and 
certainly the majority of Irishmen are much more 
interested in bread-and-butter legislation than in 
abstract questions of status. On this point a Labour 
Senator, Mr. O’Farrell, had the courage the other day 
to talk some plain common-sense to the “ nickel- 
plated revolutionaries,” whose sole fear is “lest the 
political cats on both sides of the Channel should cease 
to spit at each other,” and who insist that the first duty 
of patriotic Irishmen is to organise their political 


relationships to prevent such a disaster. 
Aa 
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MR. BALDWIN’S BLUNDER 


['« public has learned to expect acts of folly 
from most of the persons concerned in the 
coal dispute. But it was not prepared for 
the extraordinary piece of stupidity—to give it no 
worse name—by which Mr. Baldwin threw away the 
opening prepared for him by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
His action was the more astonishing because it does 
not seem to be denied that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, acting with the Cabinet’s Coal Committee, 
had been given full authority to proceed, or that 
Mr. Baldwin was consulted by Mr. Churchill at each 
step. Whether the events of last Tuesday—the 
reasoned reply of the Miners’ Executive and the 
midnight meeting that followed at Downing Street— 
herald another change of front, we do not yet know. 
As we write there appears to be a faint hope that 
Mr. Baldwin may try to repair his blunder. 

In any case, however, the blunder will have done 
some mischief. And it will not easily be forgotten 
either by those who have long lost all confidence in 
Mr. Baldwin, or by those who still thought him capable 
of showing a little courage and common sense in a 
crisis. The Prime Minister came home last week to 
throw over his Chancellor, and to fall in with that 
section of his Cabinet which wants a fight to a finish 
with Labour. In doing this he not merely failed to 
follow up the opening which Mr. Churchill had made, 
but in effect repudiated what had been done already 
and involved his Government in a most serious breach 
of faith. The formula presented by the miners to the 
Government was not, as is well known, drawn up 
merely by themselves. It was agreed in advance 
between them and Mr. Churchill as a satisfactory 
basis for negotiations. Yet Mr. Baldwin not only 
threw it over, but, in his letter to the miners, appeared 
to question both its meaning and its backing. 

The trouble, of course, is the Prime Minister’s 
reluctance to take any steps which involve coercion 
of the owners. He felt no such scruple in the case 
of the miners; for the Eight Hours Act was a very 
forcible intervention in the struggle on the owners’ 
side. But now, when the owners refuse to enter into 
national negotiations, that is enough for the Prime 
Minister. He does not hesitate to tell the miners 
that the Government has no means of compelling 
them. This is nonsense. In 1911 the railway com- 
panies, and in 1912 the London port employers, 
refused to negotiate with the Trade Union bodies 
concerned. In both cases the Government and Parlia- 
ment found no difficulty in surmounting this obstacle. 
Under pressure the employers yielded in substance. 
But, even if the coal-owners were to prove more 
obdurate to-day, that is by no means the end of the 
Government’s power. It could, as we suggested last 
week, either re-appoint the Coal Commission with 
power to arbitrate, or set up a new tribunal, or amend 
the Minimum Wage Act so as to cover the present 
situation. All these courses would involve legislation ; 
but so did the repeal of the Seven Hours Act. If the 


Government can legislate against the men, can it not 
legislate against the owners also ? 

Mr. Churchill’s language to the owners, while he 
was in charge of the situation, made it perfectly plain 
by the 


that he contemplated coercive measures 





— 


Government in the event of the owners proving 
intransigent. Mr. Baldwin must have known this, 
and he allowed Mr. Churchill to go on until his return, 
It is not that the Government cannot coerce the 
owners; it is that it will not. We neither know 
nor care what Mr. Baldwin’s private views on the 
matter may be—whether the snubbing of Mr. Churchill 
is to his taste, or whether he has yielded to the 
madmen in his Cabinet. The situation is such that 
he must bear the responsibility of either criminal 
stupidity or no less criminal weakness in rejecting a 
really good chance of peace. 

Of course, the miners could not consider seriously 
the terms put forward in the Prime Minister’s letter, 
They are manifestly both impossible and unfair. If 
they were accepted, the Miners’ Federation would not 
merely have to agree to varying district settlements, 
but would lose all right or status as a negotiating 
body even on appeals from such local decisions. It 
would not cease to exist; but it would be outlawed— 
a situation, we may observe, in which it would be 
without responsibility and would therefore, even from 
the standpoint of the owners’ interests, present the 
maximum of danger to the peace of the coal industry, 
All the national principles which, apart from the actual 
fixing of hours and wages, have been embodied in 
previous agreements, would be simply swept away. 
The coal industry, instead of being better and more 
closely organised, would become a chaos of local 
groups, competing for markets and for cheap labour, 
and cutting one another’s throats more effectively 
than ever. 

This, however, is not the only absurdity in 
Mr. Baldwin’s scheme. The basis suggested for the 
national appeal tribunal which he proposes, con- 
ditionally, to set up is merely ridiculous. In the 
first place, no steps are to be taken for its establishment 
until local agreements have already been made and 
work resumed on the new agreed conditions. The 
State is not to intervene until the parties have already 
done the thing their refusal to do which by agree- 
ment causes the need for intervention. There is at 
issue here only the great question of district versus 
national agreements, and not only the somewhat 
controversial question of the terms as to wages and 
hours on which work is to be resumed, but also the 
question of the areas for which agreements are to 
be made—a secondary issue on which also the miners 
and owners are entirely at loggerheads. Surely it is 
evident that State intervention, in order to be effective, 
must deal with all these questions, and that it is absurd 
to base the proposed intervention on the assumption 
that they have been settled by agreement in advance. 

But, even if the conditions were fulfilled, and 
Mr. Baldwin’s proposed appeal tribunal were brought 
into being, how would it work? Here the miners 
are faced with a further limiting condition which is 
altogether unreasonable. It is to be permissible to 
refer to the tribunal only such local agreements as 
provide for an increase in the working hours. As & 
condition of being graciously allowed to refer their 
case to impartial arbitration the miners are to be 
compelled to give way in advance on the point round 
which their strongest resistance is centred, and to 
do this on terms which will, if we read them aright, 
absolutely preclude a reversal of this surrender. For 
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hours are not among the matters ordinarily covered 
by national agreement, with which alone the proposed 
tribunal is to be allowed to deal. Hours have been 
covered by legislation and not by agreement, and 
would therefore fall outside the scope of the tribunal, 
as Mr. Baldwin defines its competence. But, even 
if the plan were amended on this point, it would still 
be preposterous to limit the appeal to cases in which 
an extension of hours had been already accepted. 

Indeed, the whole scheme is so absurd that it is 
difficult to believe it was ever meant to be taken 
seriously. It looks as if the Cabinet, after turning 
Mr. Churchill down, had seen that it must make a 
show of doing something, and had accordingly put 
forward an unworkable plan with the deliberate object 
of ensuring its rejection by the miners. It would 
then, according to this plan, protest that it had done 
its best for peace, and wash its hands of the whole 
affair, leaving the coal-owners to carry on with the 
congenial work of starving the miners into surrender. 
It is easy to see why this method of procedure does 
not appeal to Mr. Churchill. For Mr. Churchill is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is in close touch 
with the big financial interests in the City. He knows 
well how the stoppage has affected, and how a prelonga- 
tion of it will affect, both the national revenue and the 
balance of trade, and the financial position of London 
in relation to the rest of the world. Our coal exports 
have fallen by 15,000,000 tons, and we have spent over 
£13,000,000 in buying coal abroad. In August our 
exports were down by nearly 22 per cent. in com- 
parison with August, 1925, while our imports were up 
by over 10 per cent., despite a fall of over one-third 
in re-exports. This month the position is considerably 
worse, for the full effect of the stoppage on trade and 
industry is only now beginning to be felt. Mr. Churchill, 
surveying these facts, cannot but wish ardently for a 
settlement. He sees the public revenue dwindling ; 
he realises that the changing relation of imports and 
exports will make it very hard to keep the pound 
sterling at par, especially during the always awkward 
autumn months of heavy deliveries from abroad. He 
knows that the lending of money by the City is already 
being hampered, and that the Bank Rate may have 
to be raised, with further adverse effects on industry. 
Unemployment is up by quite enough in comparison 
with last year’s figure, which was lamentably high. 
Where will it be if the coal stoppage lasts another two 
months? And, on an optimistic reckoning, Mr. 
Churchill can hardly suppose that it will take less 
than that to drive the miners to absolute surrender. 

If Mr. Churchill is right, financially, in being eager 
to get the dispute ended, how much more urgent is 
the moral need? In allying itself with the Pharaohs 
of the Mining Association the Government is taking a 
disastrous course. Its unconcealed partisanship has 
already shocked many even of its own supporters ; 
and Mr. Baldwin’s capitulation to his Die-hards can 
only hasten the rot in the Conservative Party. If 
that were all, we might face the prospect with 
equanimity. But it is not all. Mr. Baldwin’s weak- 
ness does more than jeopardise the fortunes of his 
party; it threatens a lasting damage both to industry 
and to social peace in this country. For there can 
be little doubt that the Miners’ Executive is right in 
meng that the policy announced by the Government 

aturday is likely to prolong the dispute in the 
coal mines. And there can be equally little doubt 


about its warning that a dictated settlement will be 
precarious, insincere and short-lived.” 


THE CONVERSATIONS OF 
THOIRY 


HE hopes born of the entry of Germany into the 
League have been raised several pegs higher by 
what is called the “‘ mystery lunch ” of M. Briand 

and Dr. Stresemann at Thoiry. There does not, in fact, 
seem to have been much mystery in the affair, except 
perhaps as to how the two Foreign Ministers managed to 
escape the vigilance of the Press sleuths, and to eat and 
talk without being observed through a keyhole or a gap 
in the garden hedge. About the subjects and the purpose 
of the conversation we are not in very much doubt. 
Indeed, M. Briand himself, who first suggested the 
“mystery” of Thoiry, very soon afterwards issued a 
statement that all the problems of common interest to 
France and Germany were under discussion. And they 
were discussed, we are sure, with the honest aim of 
finding a solution that would lay the foundation of a 
firm and lasting friendship between the two countries. 

So much is clear. What is not yet clear is whether, 
and how far, the proposals made at Thoiry will be approved 
in France and Germany—and particularly in France. 
The first news caused a decided flutter in the dovecotes 
of Paris. The Press was full of alarms, anxieties, protests 
and grumbles. Cabinet dissensions were talked of, and 
it was prophesied that M. Poincaré’s foot was coming 
down heavily on his Foreign Minister for overdoing the 
part of the “good European.” But the meeting of the 
French Cabinet on Tuesday did something to disappoint 
those who expected to see the Briand bubble pricked. 
The Government congratulated M. Briand and was 
“unanimous in its view regarding the interest of these 
conversations and the utility of pursuing them.” That 
is a point gained; but of course it does not mean that 
France is yet committed to a new Entente Cordiale. The 
“technical problems ” involved in the Briand-Stresemann 
negotiations have still to be examined, and we imagine 
that the examination will be long and meticulous, for it 
is evident that nothing less than a drastic revision of 
French policy is in question. 

The list of subjects discussed at Thoiry must indeed 
seem formidable to men who for seven years have 
habituated themselves to treating the Germans as naughty 
boys, and are still suspicious and fearful of future trouble. 
Germany wants the evacuation of the Rhineland and 
the restoration of the Sarre. She wants the League of 
Nations to take over the functions of the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control. She wants colonial mandates. 
For some of these things—the Sarre mines, for instance— 
she would, of course, pay in good gold that would be very 
welcome to the French in their present financial difficulties. 
And apart from such direct payments, she would make 
concessions which might help considerably to relieve 
French anxieties. It might well seem to any intelligent 
and prudent Frenchman, we should think, that in all this 
France stands to get as good as she gives. But the spirit 
of 1919 is an unconscionable time a-dying, and the Treaty 
of Versailles is still a fetish. Do not such terms as these 
mean a serious rent in that sacrosanct instrument? And 
will there not follow inevitably, as Germany takes heart, 
demands for further revision? The recovery of Eupen 
and Malmédy will be pretty certain. And after that, 
what of the Danzig corridor? For our part, we see nothing 
foolish in this belief that the Treaty of Versailles is seriously 
threatened with revision. The real folly lies in believing 
that its revision will hurt France or anyone else. What 
is sound in it will remain; what is unsound will go— 
to the incalculable advantage not merely of its authors 
and its victims, but of all Europe. Sooner or later, as 
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it has long been clear, revision is bound to come. It will 
be well indeed if it comes sooner, and through a friendly 
agreement between the nation that has most misused 
the Treaty and the nation that has most suffered under it. 

But there is a strange misconception which appears to 
haunt the minds even of Frenchmen who are favourable 
to a rapprochement with Germany. It is supposed for 
some reason or other that such a rapprochement would be 
displeasing to this country. That,is an absurd notion, 
and we can only presume that the publicists and journalists 
who put it forward have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing about England. British public opinion for years 
past has asked for nothing better than a burying of the 
hatchet between France and Germany, and the efforts 
of British statesmen of all parties have been directed to 
the establishment of more amicable relations between the 
two. The obligations we have undertaken by the Locarno 
Pact are surely proof enough that we want those relations 
to be of the utmost cordiality. But if a Franco-German 
entente should be aimed at us? The supposition is 
ludicrous. There may be some point in Dr. Stresemann 
assuring us that the Franco-German iron and steel trust 
is not intended to be an anti-British bloc—though what 
it is intended to be has not any necessary connection with 
what it will actually turn out to be. But a political 
alliance of France and Germany against Great Britain 
would be simply nonsense, which could only conceivably 
be made to look like sense by our forming a counter- 
alliance with Italy, plainly directed against France and 
Germany. And that, for all Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
hobnobbing with Signor Mussolini, we are not in the least 
likely to do. 

Public opinion in this country is, we are glad to say, 
pretty firmly opposed to alliances. Our policy is not the 
policy of our grandfathers, as some Continental theorists 
will persist in thinking; we are no longer obsessed by 
the old conception of the Balance of Power. It may be 
that the idea is not quite dead; but, if it is not, it lives 
only in the breasts of a handful of old-fashioned Tories. 
The vast mass of British public opinion—Conservative 
as well as Labour and Liberal—accepts the principles of 
the League of Nations, and wants no particular alliances. 
Of course, we are well aware that alliances are allowed 
within the League; but they are allowed as a concession 
to weakness, and not because they are good in themselves, 
they are kept so far as possible within proper limits by 
registration and publicity, and they will become of less 
and less importance as the League makes progress. As a 
matter of fact, this very project of a Franco-German 
rapprochement is itself a sign of the progress of the 
League, and implies a welcome weakening of the French 
belief in alliances. What M. Briand is aiming at is not 
an alliance in the ordinary sense with Germany, but a 
reconciliation on a grand scale, which, if it can be achieved, 
should consign to limbo the mischievous arrangements 
elaborated in the past between France and her satellite 
States. 

When the French, then, assure us that M. Briand means 
us no harm and that the Anglo-French entente is in no 
danger, we can assure them in return that we never 
suspected M. Briand, and that we believe the best way to 
make the Anglo-French entente a reality is by the formation 
of a Franco-German entente. Great Britain has no designs 
and no interests in Europe except peace. For years we 
have been dragged into adventures and policies which 
we disapproved of, and which have actually damaged us, 
because our fortunes have been bound up with those of 
France. There have been moments when we would gladly 
have cut ourselves loose, but dared not for fear of France 
establishing that dangerous ‘“‘ hegemony” which the 


ee 


madder of her statesmen appeared to be aiming at. Now 
that bitter experience has sobered her statesmen and 
reduced their ambitions, we may at last hope that her 
policy will march with ours—which is, we believe, a Le 

of Nations policy. We wish for nothing better than the 
continuance of the conversations begun at Thoiry. And 
the last thing we shall be afraid of is a bogy with two 
heads labelled Paris and Berlin. 


THE RED MENACE IN 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


RAVELLING in Turkestan I had every opportunity 

of studying the Bolshevik propaganda which is 

being so feverishly carried on there. The Reds 
are indeed doing their utmost to rouse the nomads of 
that region against British rule in India and to impregnate 
their minds with Communistic doctrines. They are 
holding up the British Empire as the great capitalistic 
State, and are dinning into the ears of the tribes of the 
steppe and the desert the idea that British influence 
throughout the world is bad and is keeping the people 
of Asia in a retrograde condition. 

These Bolshevik propagandists are permitted to come 
and go in Turkestan as they please. They have several 
specially equipped trains at their disposal, and these are 
provided with printing plants and cinemas, which are 
employed for the dissemination of Bolshevik ideas. When 
passing a wayside station in Central Asia recently, I was 
surprised to see the unusual spectacle of a crowd in the 
desert surrounding a long train, and listening to the 
harangues of a Bolshevik orator. I saw that the man 
was a native of the country and knew that he must have 
come from the School of Propaganda at Tashkend, which 
in six months sent out no less than 3,500 trained instructors 
to preach the gospel according to Lenin. 

The enormous labours imposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International on its various 
sections and departments require a specially prepared, 
resolute and energetic staff. That staff is being trained 
in special schools of Oriental study whose number is ever 
increasing. The several propaganda speeches which I 
heard were well delivered and cunningly devised to incite 
the ignorant people of the steppes. They are told that 
the Red revolutionary ideas are really one and the same 
as those of Islam—a horrible libel upon the Muslim faith. 
They are urged on their part to carry broadcast through 
Central Asia the torch of insurrection against its ancient 
traditions. 

When night fell a cinema show was given. The first 
item was an absurd drama in which an Englishman of 
the John Bull type was held up as the implacable enemy 
of the noble Leninists of Moscow. The Englishman was 
depicted as greedy, unscrupulous and hypocritical, and 
the Russians as disinterested and beneficent. I could 
not help laughing at some of the scenes, and this seemed 
to annoy the lecturer considerably. Other films depicted 
the wonders of Red Russia, its new buildings and factories, 
the happy life of its moujiks—all grossly overdrawn, of 
course—and photographs of its bureaucratic leaders im 
their offices. 

On the occasion of the Third International anniversary 
of the Communist University for the workers of the East, 
Trotsky defined the objects for which the university 
existed. ‘“‘ Your University,” he said, “is not a mere 
school, albeit revolutionary, but a lever of universal 
importance. Employing the theoretical and __ political 
experience of the West, it prepares a great revolutionary 
ferment for the East. Your hour will soon strike. . 
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You will be the sowers of the seeds of Communistic ideas, 
and the revolutionary productivity of your work will be 
definitely higher than the productivity of the work of the 
old Marxian generations of Europe.” 

Naturally this propaganda—I do not write as a British 
subject—is having a most disquieting effect upon the 
nomadie population of Turkestan. It has begun to seethe 
with unrest, although, of course, it is under Bolshevik 
government, but there is no doubt that the effort of the 
Reds is to incite the populations of Central Asia against 
British rule in India, on the northern provinces of which 
Turkestan abuts. The Bolsheviks have already done 
extraordinary damage in Persia by their propaganda, 
their whole object being to overthrow law and order, 
and even the semblance thereof, and to replace these by 
Red rule. 

Can it be true that the Persia which trembled with 
the thunder of Reza Khan’s tread is in revolt, and those 
who held his name in love and reverence are whispering 
against him to-day? The answer may be found in the 
efforts of Bolshevik propaganda in the East, and the 
military disturbances—however slight in Persia—may 
well be the results of that “‘ Call of Liberty ” which the 
Soviet agents were never weary of preaching to the people 
of the Middle East. It comes about in this way. “ Liberty 
for the oppressed peoples of the East, freedom for the 
afflicted countries of Asia, is what we bring’’—thus continued 
the political lecturer from the platform of the Russian 
propaganda train. The audience was composed of a 
hundred or so nomads, Kerghiz and Uzbeks of Bokhara, 
who were enticed to meet the train and “ see its beauties.” 
Those unsophisticated people of the desert and steppes 
had never expected to hear of politics. It awakened in 
their minds memories of long ago, of Changaiz Khan, of 
Mogul hordes, of clashing of arms; and they asked 
themselves whether they were really so downtrodden by 
the Amirs—kings of their own flesh and blood—and could 
it be true that they ought to have something different from 
what they were used to? Should they tamper with that 
order of life which has been handed down to them since 
long past antiquity? Surely not! they thought, and 
yet they were not slow to perceive that the lecturer had 
told them of what they had no knowledge before. 

Immersed in these ideas the nomads mounted their 
ponies and galloped off to tell their kinsmen of their 
experiences. Something within them had been stirred, 
and who could have then said that it was a seed of dis- 
content which had been sown? It was destined to grow 
into refraction, to which these sons of Asia will in time 
give a corporeal shape against their own rulers, and when 
they have assumed sufficient strength to tear asunder their 
cherished traditions of the East, then the ground will lie 
fallow for the next step in the Bolshevik programme, 
that of “ march or crawl to the Golden Hindustan.” The 
comrades from Moscow would then be invited as “ advisers ” 
into the sunlit gardens of Teheran and Kabul. Finally 
the link would be completed by striking at the very root 
of the British Empire in India. 

Few, if any, of the Eastern disciples of the Bolsheviks 
seem to realise to-day that they are to be used as pawns 
i & political game, as means to an end: and of this fact 
the propaganda lecturers have full knowledge; indeed, 
they learn nothing else at the college at Tashkend. It 

1s, therefore, in this relationship that it is useful to remember 
that the recent mutiny of Persian troops might well be 
traced to sources outside Persia. For is it conceivable 
that, when a man like Reza Khan Pahlevi sits on the 
throne as a representative more of the military class of 
his country than of any other section of his kinsmen, 
that very element which lent him the required power 





to drive out Ahmed Shah from the field and pacify the 
country, should now of its own accord revolt against its 
“object of creation”? The facts, therefore, cannot 
convince anybody that the military difficulties of Persia 
of to-day are wholly—or, indeed, at all—indigenous to 
Persia. Acute observers of Mid-Eastern politics have 
not failed to notice that the root cause of this evil disturb- 
ance—as of others—lies in Moscow and not in Teheran. 
In point of fact, it is part and parcel of the Bolshevik 
designs on India, furthered by propaganda which is calcu- 
lated to go through Persia and Afghanistan. That its 
menace is real and ever present cannot be doubted. Nor 
can any protests of the European Powers effectively 
check this form of propaganda, as the very existence of 
the Soviet Government is inseparably bound up with it. 
It constitutes its life-sap. So soon as it stops, Bolshevism 
itself will wither and die, and it has no wish to die a natural 
death. Again, whether Stalin—backed by foreign financiers 
—continues to control the spirited political conditions of 
Bolshevism in Europe to-day, or a new form of constitution 
arises from the débris of the present, the writer is convinced 
that the general temper of its rulers will remain the same 
in relation to Eastern propaganda. The only policy, 
therefore, that can be pursued is to let the Communistic 
stream flow where you cannot impede its progress, but 
to dam it more carefully across the Khyber Pass. Presently 
it may be too late. These “ propaganda trains,”” wherever 
they can run, are not failing to produce most of the results 
they are intended to produce. 


DR. BORMS 


T is just seven years since Dr. August Borms was 
I condemned to death in Brussels by the Assize Court 
of Brabant. The sentence, to be exact, was not 
merely death, but also ten years loss of civil rights, with 
costs. To an Englishman that sounds quaint, and it is a 
warning that one ought not to form hasty opinions about 
the procedure of foreign courts of law. In this dramatic 
ease, as it is given in the verbatim report, Dr. August 
Borms voor het Gerecht (Brussels, 1920), there are some points 
in which the Belgian procedure seems much better than 
what we are accustomed to in England. The jurors, for 
instance, are each given a copy of the indictment, and they 
reach their decision by a secret ballot. But in other ways 
it is not impressive. There seems to be no rule against 
hearsay evidence, and if there is a rule that the evidence 
must be relevant, then it must be some remarkable kind 
of relevance not understood in this country. The trial, 
which lasted five days, reads like a tumultuary political 
discussion, in which everybody abused and interrupted 
everybody else. The prisoner was voluble, ready and 
aggressive. The presiding judge was hostile to the prisoner 
from the start, but he was also undignified and he did not 
appear to know his papers. In a treason trial a few months 
after the armistice it was perhaps excusable. It was not 
much worse in manner than the Pemberton-Billing trial in 
England ; but the issues were bigger. 

Borms did not die, but was reprieved. The interesting 
thing about him, the thing that makes him something of a 
historical curiosity, is that he has been serving out his 
sentence from that day to this. When Frenchmen con- 
demned for treason have risen again to be Ministers of 
State, when eleven of his own Belgian countrymen con- 
victed of spying for the enemy have been released, the 
traitor Borms is still shut up in the prison at Louvain. 
He was guilty just as they were. However fairly he had 
been tried, he could not well have been acquitted, and the 
agitation for his release rests mainly not on legal grounds, 
but on appeals to clemency and policy. 
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Dr. Borms was a politician of a type much more familiar 
abroad than here. Men of his kind seldom gain much 
influence in English public life. He was by profession a 
schoolmaster ; and there had been nothing very uncommon 
in his professional career except that for six years he had 
taught in a secondary school in Peru. He was decorated, 
like many other people, with the Order of Leopold. At the 
time of his trial he was forty years of age, and he had a wife 
and six children. The chief interest of his life was the 
Flemish movement, in which he became a prominent 
figure mainly by reason of his eloquence as a speaker. 
In the German occupation of Belgium during the war the 
Flemish leaders were faced by the strongest of all tempta- 
tions to disloyalty to their State. For the first time the 
Belgian State, which had on the whole refused their 
demands and discouraged their nationalist aspirations, was 
no longer the only power over them; its authority was 
de facto suspended, and it became possible to appeal from 
it to the greater power which had ousted it. Ifthe Germans 
could be induced to grant a Flemish minimum programme, 
that would in any event, so some of them reasoned, be so 
much ground made good. If the Germans stayed in 
Belgium after the peace, as some thought they would, then 
there would be a point d’appui for a Flemish resistance to 
Germanisation. If at the Peace Conference they agreed to 
evacuate Belgium, they might make the upholding of 
Flemish rights a condition of doing so; even if they 
could not do that they could submit the Flemish 
claims to the enlightened judgment of Europe. So some 
of the agitators, Borms among them, were gradually 
drawn into “activism.” They addressed themselves to 
Governor-General von Bissing. They went to Berlin. 
They persuaded the Germans to set up a Flemish university 
at Ghent, to make an administrative separation of Flanders 
from the rest of Belgium, then even to grant it what was, 
absurdly enough, called “‘ independence.” Their hopes and 
their pride stood high. Borms, though he had not the name 
of ** minister,” had other titles which mean much the same. 
Far into the summer of 1918 he thought that all was well. 
Suddenly he found that the one thing had come about which 
he thought impossible: the German power vanished and 
the Belgian State came back for its revenge. 

The activists had not rebelled like the Irish, or taken arms 
with the enemy like the Poles or the Czechs. Borms had 
not gone so far as some of his fellows: he had scarcely any 
dealings with deserters from the front; he does not seem 
to have spoken against King Albert. He had not acted 
from self-interest ; he had tried neither to enrich himself, 
nor to use his power against his opponents. On the con- 
trary, more than once he induced the Germans to mitigate 
the punishments to which Belgians had been condemned. 
But he had gone too far for safety. He had not only held 
office; like Casement, he had visited the prison camps in 
Germany, and he had tried, it seems with dubious intentions, 
to organise armed forces in Flanders under German tutelage 
which was prudently refused. It was enough, as we have 
said, to secure his conviction, however fairly he was tried ; 
and, if he said in his defence that he had obeyed the law of 
God, it is only what many men have said who, like Sir 
Thomas More, have stood by a losing cause. One of the 
witnesses in Borms’s trial, Cyril Verschaeve, a priest and 
a poet, was allowed by the indulgent procedure of the court 
to elaborate the contrast between August Borms and Judas 
Iscariot. As he did so, he let fall a memorable phrase which 
expresses that ancient argument of rebels: “ Betrayal is 
the selling of a higher love for a lower end.” 

After seven years the demand for Borms’s release has 
come to be made by many who were not activists and who 
never approved of the activists’ dealings with the Germans. 
Most of the moderate Flamingant leaders, and such moderate 
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newspapers as the Liberal Laatste Nieuws and the Catholic 
Standaard are in favour of an amnesty in which Dr. Borms 
should be included. There have been many impressive 
demonstrations for the same purpose. Hitherto they have 
not made much apparent impression on the successive Belgian 
governments. The prisoner has been offered his freedom op 
condition of promising to take no further part in polities, 
We remember an attempt by an English judge to exact g 
similar promise, and with the same result, a manly refusal, 
It is interesting to speculate which of the two remaini 
possibilities will do more for the cause Dr. Borms has tried to 
serve, his death in gaol or his release after an ordeal of which 
every day adds to his power. It is equally interesting to 
consider whether the matter is being handled mainly on 
grounds of humanity or mainly on grounds of common sense, 
c, 


THE NUTRITIVE QUALITY 
OF THE BANANA 


ON 
A NUMBER of prizes have been awarded during 
the week for the best essays on the nutritive 
qualities of the banana. The writers of the 
prize essays were given £100 each. What interested me 
most in the report of the competition, however, was the 
announcement that a Jewish schoolboy from the East 
End of London sent in an essay 18,000 words long, for 
which he was given a consolation prize of half-a-guinea, 
This surely deserves to be placed on record as an amazing 
feat of composition. Most of us would find it difficult 
to write even the briefest essay on such a subject as the 
nutritive qualities of the banana. A broomstick itself 
seems a subject richer in possibilities for the essayist. 
If you write an essay on a broomstick you need not 
mention the broomstick. But, if you write an essay on 
the nutritive qualities of the banana you cannot very 
well avoid devoting a part of the essay to the nutritive 
qualities of the banana. Your title suggests, not fancy, 
but fact—not divagation, but information. And how 
little information could you or I fish out of the depths 
of our minds on that particular subject ! 

Nor is it easy to lay your hands on the necessary 
information at a moment’s notice. I am at present away 
from home and am writing in a house that contains some 
hundreds of books, but I do not see a single book that 
looks as if it could throw any light on the nutritive 
qualities of the banana. I see from where I am sitting 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, Mr. W. B. Yeats’s Poems: 
Second Series, The Pickwick Papers, The Purple Lani, 
and The Chase of the Linda Belle. I see Harry 
Vardon’s Progressive Golf, Mr. J. H. Humphreys’ 
Proportional Representation, The Future of the Theatre, 
Uncensored Celebrities, and Jimmy Dale and the Phantom 
Clue. There are one or two cookery-books, but even 
A Guide for the Greedy by a Greedy Woman seems to be 
strangely negligent of the banana. There are chapters in 
this useful book about “the incomparable onion,” “ the 
magnificent mushroom” and “ the triumphant tomato,” 
and we are given a good deal of variegated information, 
such as that the tomato was possibly the apple with which 
Eve was tempted and with which the lovesick Shulamite 
asked to be comforted. But, even in the author's 
ecstasies over the fruit that brings the perfect dinner 
to a close, the banana is merely named in a list and then 
forgotten. “To dally with fruit,” declares the author, 
“is graceful excuse for lingering over wine. Plums and 
greengages, their bloom still fresh, their plump roundness 
never yet submitted to trial by fire, figs—pale northem 
ghosts, alas !—peaches, grapes—make exquisite interlude 
between dinner and coffee.” Clearly the introduction of 
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a banana would ruin the bloom of those sentences. The 
banana may be nutritious, but it is prosaic. It is among 
fruits what the cod is among fish. No gourmet would 
grieve if it had never been discovered. 

But stay. Someone tells me that there is an encyclo- 

in the house. I cannot help suspecting that the 

Jewish schoolboy based at least a part of his 18,000-word 

essay on information obtained from an encyclopedia. 

Here he would learn that the banana “is one of the 

principal sources of food in tropical countries,” and that 

“its productive powers are prodigious; per imperial 

acre, it was estimated by Humboldt to produce 44 times 

more by weight than the potato, and 188 times more than 

wheat.” He would learn that the average weight of a 

bunch of bananas is about 25 lbs., though bunches have 

been known to exceed 40 lbs. He would learn that in 
the tropics even unripe bananas are boiled and eaten as 
vegetables. He would learn that flour is manufactured 
from bananas in South America, and that the fruit yields 
a “wholesome” wine. He would discover that “all 
parts of the plant abound in fibre which is believed to 
be well adapted to the manufacture of cordage and paper,” 
and that “the inhabitants of Dacca make from it the 
string of the bow with which they teeze cotton.” Even 
cloth is made from it in some of the islands of the Indian 

Ocean. All this is highly interesting, as is the fact that 

the banana plant, while having all the appearance of a 

tree, is really a herb. But it does not explain why we 

in these Western parts of Europe should turn to the 
banana in search of nutrition. 

I am convinced that the banana owes its comparative 
popularity among us, not to any good qualities it possesses, 
but to certain bad qualities in ourselves. It is the lazy 
man’s fruit all the world over. Nature planted it 
abundantly in those parts of the earth in which it is 
impossible not to be lazy; and, if you see anyone eating 
a banana at an English table, you may generally be sure 
that he is one of the laziest persons in the company. We 
eat bananas, not because we like them, but because they 
give us less trouble than any other fruit. One has to 
peel an apple or a pear carefully, but the banana almost 
peels itself. In grapes there are pips and skins to be 
got rid of, an endless inconvenience; but after the first 
stripping of the banana there is no further labour. A 
date has to be cut open and stoned. An orange contains 
all sorts of inedible matter, and no quite decent way of 
eating it in public has yet been discovered. Even the 
strawberry, which is the easiest of European fruits to eat, 
has the disadvantage of having been touched by hands 
other than the eater’s. The banana, on the other hand, 
is free from nearly all the objections that can be taken 
to a fruit, except on the score of its taste. It is clean ; 
it has neither pips nor core; it has a skin that comes off 
as easily as an overcoat; it can be eaten, if necessary, 
without the aid of a knife; and not even a child has ever 
been known to eat it to excess. It may not have a single 
positive good quality; but it has all the negative good 
qualities. That is why it would be almost impossible to 
introduce it into a lyrical poem. The church bells may 
chime the praises of oranges and lemons, but not of 

anas. 

The literature of the banana, indeed, never rises above 
the level of low comedy. Compare the literature of the 
vine to the literature of the banana, and you will see at 

once the gulf that divides them. The apple appears in 
beautiful legend after beautiful legend, and the pear in 
hursery rhymes. Cherries are poets’ fruits, and Browning 
brought even the melon into poetry. But, apart from 

Have a banana” and “ Yes, we have no bananas,” the 
banana, I fancy, has not a single association with literature. 


Most of the fruits that come from the south and the 
sunshine bring to our imaginations the warmth of the 
south and the sunshine. A box of Persian dates takes us 
on a voyage to the East, and a cargo of oranges is a cargo 
of romance; but a bunch of bananas might as well have 
been grown in a London suburb for all the interest it has 
for us. All other fruits bring beauty before us, and, 
when we say “ plum-coloured,” “ peach-coloured,”’ “‘ apple- 
green,” “ orange,” we are expressing pleasure. But no one 
ever used “ banana-coloured”” as an adjective of praise. 
Even painters of still life, most easily pleased of men, 
ignore the banana. It is the plainest and least charming 
of the fruits. I am not sure that those native races are 
not right who boil it and eat it as a vegetable. It certainly 
looks like a vegetable and does not taste unlike one. 

There may, it is true, be something to be said for the 
banana in the countries in which it is grown. Travellers 
declare that the banana that is to be obtained in a London 
fruit-shop is widely different in flavour from the banana 
that is eaten in its natural surroundings. They even 
use the word “ delicious,” and there is no need to disbelieve 
them. Idoubt, however, whether the adjective “ delicious ” 
has ever been seriously applied to the English banana. If 
anyone attempts to describe its flavour, it is usually by 
comparing it to cotton-wool or blotting-paper. The 
nearest thing to praise of the banana that I have ever 
heard spoken was the statement that bananas with snub 
noses have a better flavour than bananas with pointed 
ones. That, it must be admitted, is but a mild essay at 
praise. There is no rapture in it, such as we expect when 
human beings speak of food that they like. I trust that 
the schoolboy who wrote the 138,000-word essay found 
something more delirious than this to say in appreciation 
of bananas. 

Yet, even with the prospect of a prize of a hundred 
pounds, what more could one say? I fancy the schoolboy 
must have, as we say, written round the subject and, when 
he approached it, concentrated on the useful rather than 
the beautiful qualities of the banana. It is, I imagine, 
possible to praise the banana, if you think of it exclusively 
in terms of food-values. Scientific men discover by ways 
that we ordinary people cannot understand, and that we 
have no means of checking, that this or that fruit contains 
such and such a percentage of proteins, such and such a 
percentage of calories, and that it is rich or poor in vitamin 
A or B or C. There are books on diet containing tables 
that give the constituents of every fruit, and you and I 
more or less believe them. By means of this kind I am 
sure that it is possible to make out a case even for the 
banana. You will, it is safe to prophesy, find that it 
contains a great deal of both starch and sugar. That 
means that bananas will be good for you unless you are 
one of the people for whom starch and sugar are not good. 
And whether they are good for you or not you cannot 
tell without going to a doctor, and you have to take his 
word for it. I doubt, however, whether even a doctor 
can be found to say that bananas are positively good for 
you. I have heard of doctors recommending the grape- 
cure, the lemon-cure, the orange-cure, the pineapple 
chunk-cure and the raisin-cure; but, if the banana-cure 
has ever yet been advocated, it has escaped my notice. 
The banana, in medicine as well as on the table, is probably 
not bad rather than good. It will prevent or cure at 
least one thing—starvation. Nebuchadnezzar would almost 
certainly have preferred it to grass. Who else but 
Nebuchadnezzar could have agreed with the botanist who 
named the plant Musa sapientium, and who went so far 
as to call the very plantain Musa paradisiaca? Not for 
a hundred pounds would I endorse such exaggerations. 
And, if I did, I could not do it to the extent of 18,000 
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words. I fancy the schoolboy must have incorporated a 
history and description of Jamaica or the Canary Islands 
in his essay. Even so, what a feat in an essay called 
“The Nutritive Qualities of the Banana”! What a 
fruit, and what a subject! And, at the end of it all, 
a cheque for half-a-guinea ! w.'@ 


DESTRUCTION BY .ANIMALS IN 
THE SEA 


LTHOUGH structures in the sea, such as piers, 
A breakwaters, or buildings erected on a foundation 
of piles, may, if suitably built, resist the fury 
of storms and other agents of mechanical destruction, 
they are liable to the attacks, often very insidious, of a 
variety of marine organisms. This is true particularly 
of wooden structures, though stone and concrete are not 
entirely immune from attack. Metal is not attacked by 
animals, but is expensive and needs constant protection 
against corrosion by rust. So severe has been the 
damage, and so pressing the need for some suitable means 
of combating the attacks of boring animals, that extensive 
investigations are being carried out both in this country 
by the Sea Action Committee of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, and in the United States by a Committee on 
Marine Piling Investigations appointed by the National 
Research Council, in the search for suitable protective 
measures. A series of reports issued by these committees 
gives an indication of the extent of the damage and of 
the progress of research on methods of prevention. 

The greatest agent of destruction of timber in the sea 
is the dreaded shipworm, Teredo, named by Linnzus 
calamitas navium on account of the great damage it did 
to the wooden ships. Though worm-like in shape, it is 
really a bivalve mollusc specialised for boring in wood. 
It is one of the most interesting of marine animals, and 
furnishes perhaps the most perfect example of adaptation 
to environment of any creature on the land or in the sea. 
The shell no longer serves for protection, being so reduced 
that it covers only the extreme anterior end, but has 
become a cutting tool which bears a series of fine teeth 
and ridges and has both the appearance and action of 
the centre bit used by carpenters. The shell valves are 
applied to the wood at the end of the burrow by a round 
sucker which lies between them, and which represents the 
foot or organ of locomotion of other bivalves. The actual 
cutting is performed by a rocking of the shell valves by 
the agency of muscles, which in related animals serve to 
close the shell. The body is elongated and naked, and 
lies within a limey tube which it lays down on the inner 
surface of the burrow. There are further adaptations of 
both structure and function within the body and par- 
ticularly in the digestive system, which possesses the 
power, very rare amongst animals, of digesting wood ; 
the fragments shaved off by the shell are all swallowed, 
and have to pass through the intestine where digestion 
takes place before they can be expelled into the sea. The 
only indication of the presence of the shipworm in the 
wood from the outside—at any rate, in the earlier stages 
of infection—are two fine tubes or siphons which project 
from the opening of the burrow, which is seldom more 
than a millimetre wide. Through one of these water 
and fine particles are taken in, from which the animal 
obtains the oxygen necessary for respiration and a certain 
amount of food, through the other water and fecal matter 
from the intestine are expelled. If touched, the siphons 
are immediately withdrawn, and the opening of the 


burrow closed by a pair of calcareous plugs which have 
been evolved for that purpose. 






— 


Infection of fresh timber is effected by the early “‘ larya] ” 
stages of Teredo. Vast numbers of eggs and sperms are 
expelled by the adults, and the young which arise from 
the union of the sexual products develop swimming organs 
and swim or drift about in the sea for some weeks. 
this period, if they happen to alight on wood, which has 
a peculiar attraction for them, they immediately settle 
and begin to change their shape, which has been that of 
a typical bivalve, and commence to bore into the wood 
and to assume the appearance of the adult. Species 
found in British seas seldom exceed nine inches in length, 
but there are tropical shipworms which reach a length 
of six feet. 

Other enemies of wood whose ravages are more apparent, 
slower but as destructive in the long run, are small shrimp. 
like crustaceans, seldom more than a third of an inch long, 
of which the gribble, Limnoria lignorum, is the best known 
and the most widely distributed. They attack the surface 
layers of the wood—unlike Teredo which can bore to great 
depths—eating it away with their powerful and specialised 
mandibles. They usually bore in the direction of the 
grain in the soft wood between the annual rings of hard 
wood; the burrows run’ just beneath the surface, and 
their course can be traced by the presence of a row of 
fine openings through which the animals take in the water 
necessary for respiration. Unlike the shipworm, the 
gribble has only a very few eggs, but these are carried by 
the parent until the young have developed to about 
one-fifth the size of the adult and so are able, immediately 
after hatching, to shift for themselves, which they do 
by hollowing out burrows from the sides of the parent 
burrow. Only the full-grown gribble, apparently, migrates 
to fresh timber. As a result of their activities, the surface 
of the wood soon becomes rotten and drops away, and 
the animals then eat their way in further and so gradually 
the wood is destroyed. Moreover, they often prepare the 
way for the attacks of Teredo, the larve of which find 
in the excavations of the gribble shelter wherein they 
can begin boring. 

The stone borers, of less economic significance since 
their excavations are, of necessity, so much slower, are 
principally molluscs. The piddock, a fairly near relative 
of the shipworm, is the chief agent of destruction. It 
resembles a typical bivalve in that the shell completely 
covers the body; but this is adapted, like that of Teredo, 
for boring, which is accomplished in a somewhat similar 
manner by a rocking to and fro of the shell valves which 
bear a series of hardened teeth which slowly grind away 
the rock. The burrows are much shorter than those of 
the shipworm since the piddock, though stouter, is never 
more than six inches long and has to maintain contact 
with the water so as to obtain food and oxygen. There 
are a number of other molluscs which bore in much the 
same manner, but in the Mediterranean is found quite 
a different type of stone borer. This is the date mussel, 
so called because of its resemblance in shape and colour 
to a date, which is a true mussel and bores only into 
limestone, which it dissolves away by an acid secretion— 
by chemical instead of mechanical action—the shell being 
protected from the action of the acid by a covering of 
brown cuticle. There are also a variety of smaller animals 
which bore into stone, notably several species of worms 
which construct little U-shaped tubes, so that both ends 
of the animal are in the sea but the body is fully pro 
tected; and a sponge which eats its way into stone in 
a very mysterious manner, and is of some economic 
importance because of its fondness for attacking the 
shells of oysters. 

The problem of the protection of timber against the 
wood borers is a difficult one. Sheathing with coppe 
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a metal very pees to all animals, is perfectly efficacious 
so long as the sheathing remains intact, but it is very 
sive. Many substances have been found which are 
nous to the shipworm and the gribble, but they 
are speedily washed out of the wood when exposed in the 
sea. So far the best results have been obtained by 
impregnating wood with creosote containing poisons in 
solution. The creosote is not readily washed out, and, 
though animals will eventually attack creosoted wood, 
they will not do so, or at any rate, far less speedily, if 
the creosote contains poison. Teredo has proved the 
easier animal to deal with, since there is a weak spot in 
its life history—the unprotected free swimming larval 
when it is particularly susceptible to poisons 
can be most easily subjected to them. But there is 
no such weak link in the life of the gribble, which is 
hatched out at an advanced stage in S codieminent and 
then remains in the parent burrow; the adult gribble 
is a resistant beast, and apparently able to swallow 
creosoted or poisoned wood with far less ill-effect than can 
Teredo—probably a reflection of the different modes of 
digestion in the two animals. Protection from the shi 
worm can never be achieved properly until the gribble 
also is conquered, since the latter is its precursor, reducing 
tected wood to a state suitable for the incursions of 
the shipworm. The extensive series of experiments now 
conducted in various parts of the world give us 
hope that eventually some poison and method of impregna- 
tion will be discovered which will succeed in checking 
the inroads of what, in the warmer seas in particular, are 
most disastrous pests. So much at least can be said for 
poison gas, that it has furnished, to date, the most 
efficacious poisons for the impregnation of wood against 
the attacks of marine wood borers. Cc. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 


ITALIANISATION OF THE SOUTH TYROL 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—When, in 1915, Italy went to war, one of her motives 
was to free her “‘ unredeemed ” children in Austria. She is now 
doing her best, or worst, to create a new “‘Irredentism” by 
her treatment of the German population in the South Tyrol. 
On October Ist the last vestiges of German education will be 
obliterated and all instruction imparted in Italian. A recent 
decree compels German families, some of great antiquity, 
to have their names and titles Italianised, just as the German 
place-names of the Upper Adige have been replaced by strange 
Italian translations or revivals, long since forgotten by all 
but a few nationalist antiquaries. The Innsbruck Press reports 
the separation of Bozen from Trent as an independent province, 
involving the erection of public buildings at the expense of 
the Bozener. At a recent local festival the peasants were allowed 
to wear their ancient national costume only on payment of a 
fine. What is the result of these and similar measures? That 
the Austrian Press is filled with daily complaints of Italian 
tule beyond the Brenner ; that illustrated post-cards (of which 
I enclose a specimen, entitled the “‘ Lost Home ”), circulate in 
the North Tyrol, naturally keeping open and inflaming the 
wound inflicted upon the feelings of this stubborn people ; 
and that Andreas Hofer is more than ever a popular figure 
at Innsbruck. Do these things make for peace? Are they in 
Italy's real interest ? Austria was more liberal; she allowed 
4 statue of Dante to be erected at Trent, and Signor Mussolini, 
then an exile from his own country, to live and write there. 
But then Austria, with all her faults, had great experience, 
— to ours, in governing subject-races.—Yours, etc., 


ANTENOR. 
September 15th. 


FARM LABOURERS’ BUDGETS 
To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—May I say that in my opinion Mr. Geoffrey Weald’s 
t that “the regulations covering hours and wages in 
are largely ignored ”’ is calculated to give your urban 
readers an entirely wrong impression? If this were the case why is 
it that there is always strenuous opposition from the farmers 
whenever the board proposes a rise? We who farm in West 


are threatened with a small rise now, and if we could 
¥ ignore” it why should we care ? 


We oppose it because we have to foot the bill. My men are 
by no means the degraded and pitiable creatures depicted by 
Mr. Weald, and they know very well what is due to them and they 
see that they get it. 

Mr. Weald says that in his area “ most of the labourers work 
as many hours as the farmer demands on six days a week, and 
provided they are able to leave at 5 p.m. they seldom expect or 
receive overtime money.’ Why should they? If the men 
leave at 5 p.m. no overtime is due. Or does Mr. Weald ask us 
to believe that the men come unusually early in the morning and 
begin the day by doing a bit of overtime for which they are not 
paid ? 

I know well there are black sheep among farmers as there 
are among peers and ploughmen. I have a neighbour who is 
reputed not to pay his men their due. His ways are the common 
gossip of the public house and he has constant difficulty in getting 
men to stay with him. From Chichester to Horsham he is known 
among us farmers as “ Stingy Steve.” Which would hardly be 
the case if the regulations regarding hours and wages were 
“ largely ignored.”’—Yours, etc., 


September 16th. A West Sussex Farmer. 


THE MYSTERY OF CRANMER 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—In a review of “Cranmer and the Reformation under 
Edward VI” appearing in your issue last week, the writer 
seems doubtful of the precise meaning of the term “ Suver- 
merian.”’ Was not the word coined to express what is known as 
the receptionist view of the presence of Christ in the Holy 
Communion ? Possibly Cranmer approved personally of this 
interpretation without committing the Church to an acceptance 
of such a theory.—Yours, etc., 

Great Rissington Rectory, 

Cheltenham. 
September 20th. 


A. L. Browne. 


Miscellany 
THE ART OF THE CAMERA? 


T used to be said that the camera, like the first 
President of the United States, never lied; but 
both these reputations for veracity have now 
been lost. The memory of Washington has un- 

doubtedly gained by its having been shown that he 
was not above occasional resource to a _ necessity 
common to all mankind. The camera has not similarly 
benefited, for defects which add a grace to humanity 
remain a fault in a machine. It is the minor possibilities 
of damnation—or at any rate purgatory—which endow 
those who would otherwise be uncomfortable paragons 
with a saving grace. Photography, however, by its 
recent attempts to find its soul and become an “ art,” 
has only succeeded in destroying its own value as a 
mechanical process. 

The exhibitions of the Royal Photographic Society 
in Russell Square, and of professional photography at 
Princes Galleries, Piccadilly, offer an admirable oppor- 
tunity for considering the development of M. Daguerre’s 
invention. It is at once obvious that this development 
lies in two directions—the clear and the obscure. The 
adherents of the former are faithful to the camera as a 
machine capable of giving instantaneous or time- 
regulated records of phenomena capable of pictorial 
reproduction with the greatest possible accuracy, and 
it is they who are the real photographers. They 
do not try to attain more than a document, but it 1s 
a document of the greatest benefit. Much gratitude is 
due to the camera as an adjunct to historical record 
and, above all, scientific research. 

On the other hand, there is the obscurantist of photo- 
graphy. He is enchanted by the phrase “ the possi- 
bilities of the camera,” and imagines that he can reach 
them by attempting the impossible. The present 
exhibitions are full of his handiwork. With complete 
ease he will turn a landscape into a Whistler, or a 
likeness into a Rembrandt. But the result is uncon- 
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vineing. For in the end, esthetic appreciation is a 
marriage of true minds. The spectator, confronted 
with a picture that appeals to him, has the delight of 
following in his own mind the artist’s interpretation of 
a subject. He is, for the time being, iodine at the 
world and making it anew, as did the painter. Michael 
Angelo’s vision, Renoir’s vision, is, for the moment, 
his own. But when he is looking at a photograph, 
unless he receives a reproductional presentation which 
he can appreciate because of its impersonal accuracy, 
he can never be brought to a contact with anything 
more than esteem for the clever manipulation of an 
apparatus. A good mechanician is spoilt in the photo- 
grapher who pretends to be an artist. 

One result of the exaggerated claims which have been 
made for the camera is the creation of a set of photo- 
graphic die-hards. But to refuse to be snapshotted, or 
to refuse to enter a picture-palace, is adopting an un- 
reasonable attitude. The old folk and eccentrics—as 
they now seem—who jibbed at the motor-car are now 
jibbing at aeroplanes or have been run over, and Mr. 
Ford has girdled the globe. Certainly, the camera can 
be a nuisance. The celebrity is never safe from its 
intrusion, and Marie Corelli got cold comfort from the 
law courts when she tried to preserve her privacy 
against it. Possibly our statesmen and notorieties now 
insure themselves against being caught in undignified 
poses. For though one be descending stairs from 
Olympian heights, it is impossible for the legs not to 
resemble corkscrews in the “ snap.” 

And the process of more formal photography has its 
fun. The retention of an agonised smile, if the sitter is 
taken alone, or the repression of a spontaneous smile 
if he is taken in a solemn group, are curious traits of 
behaviour on the part of the elf within us all. And as 
regards the manipulation of the machine, that surely 
has possibilities from Mr. Chaplin’s point of view. Or 
Harry Tate, that inspired victim of modern mechanism, 
what could he not do with a camera of unsteady tripod 
and the photographer’s black muffling-cloth ? So far, 
the only person who seems to have realised the possi- 
bility of fun with the camera is the seaside photographer. 
On Brighton pier, for instance, by means of the simplest 
devices, it is possible to be photographed as a policeman, 
a cowboy, a man in the moon, or even an ass—or at 
least with the body of an ass. Do pillars of State, it 
is 7 gn not to wonder,—judges, Cabinet Ministers, 
exil Royalty—ever on holiday ....? But no, 
the thought is too profane. 

Photography, then, so long as it is not given an 
importance not its own, is capable of very many uses. 
It can be an invaluable instrument of science, or a very 
pleasant amusement. But it is not an art; and for 
ordinary uses we can make the best of it by not making 
too much of it. T. W. Earp. 


Drama 
DRAMA AND DOSTOEVSKY 


HE production of The Idiot at The Little Theatre 
is certainly much more interesting than most plays 
running at this moment, but it is also far more 

disappointing than all but the poorest of them. It is 
disappointing because it is practically impossible to 
dramatise Dostoevsky, though he is the most dramatic 
of all novelists, and because it is very difficult for English 
actors and actresses (unless they are trained and looked 
after by a producer like M. Komisarjevsky) to act Russian 
characters. The moments on the stage when Russian 
characters are supposed to be speaking out of themselves 
are just those which are apt to appear on our stage 
particularly unnatural. Mr. Michael Hogan who adapted 
the novel and produced the play, undertook a task of 





— 


enormous difficulty, one I admit to be probably impossible 
to achieve with complete success. That he might haye 
done it better than he did, I also believe; but I want 
what I have to say about this play to be read in the light 
of that admission. 

Dostoevsky’s method as a novelist is  essenti 
dramatic; his characters exhibit themselves in talk—jp 
pages and pages of dialogue. Compare him with Tolstoy 
and one notices how little he relies in comparison op 
description or statement. Tolstoy states briefly what js 
in the minds of his characters ; he describes with unmatched 
vividness how they look and behave. True, the people 
in his stories when they speak always speak in character, 
but we get to know them so well largely through seeing 
them act and move before us. Dostoevsky’s method of 
approach is the reverse. He gets his effects, not by 
describing in each case the body and its gestures so vividly 
that we divine the movements of the soul, but by making 
his characters expose so completely every emotion within 
them in talk that we can infer their substantiality. It 
might seem, then, that the dramatist who aims at putting 
a Dostoevsky novel on the stage, has only to choose the 
passages of this wonderfully revealing dialogue and string 
them together. No: there is an insuperable difficulty; 
Dostoevsky’s method is expansive. Look at the length of 
his novels and the short time the action occupies! 
Dostoevsky requires as many pages to describe the events 
of hours as Tolstoy takes to Sete the events of years. 
Profusion, intricate modulation, repetition are essential 
to Dostoevsky’s effects. Each drop of water, each minute, 
is put under a microscope ; in the end there is a revelation 
of swarming life positively oceanic in effect, but the method 
is one inadaptable to the stage. Only on the Chinese stage, 
where a play is permitted to last a week or so, could 
dramatist hope to produce the same result. Attempts 
to telescope Dostoevsky’s intricate, impassioned conver- 
sations inevitably over-emphasise the crude erratic violence 
of the situations and the spiritual melodrama of these huge 
stories, which, written at length, are made convinci 
by innumerable strokes, subtle, unexpected and profo 
It takes more time than stage-presentation allows to burrow 
as deep into the characters as Theuteordiy’s theme requires. 
We must, also, get gradually used (this is especially true 
of an English audience) to the hectic, restless chaos m 
which his characters live, before we can measure their 
moral natures or estimate the momentum of those emotions 
which impel them. If this preparation is seamped, climaxes 
appear hysterical or merely lurid. 

This was the case on the stage of the Little Theatre, and 
I do not see how it could have been otherwise. 
can we make of Aglaya, if we have heard her only utters 
few sentences before her scene with Nastasia and Muishkin! 
She must seem to us just a wild hysterical little thing; 
we may be sorry for her, but she can hardly seem tragic 
to us. And how much more development is required in 
the case of Nastasia than the sight of - excited behaviour 
in Act II, if we are to understand how, in her, unse 
adoration of Muishkin was shot with a morbid self-centred 
impulse towards death and suffering. ae 

The softening, calming influence of Muishkin’s saintliness 
on others, when restricted to a few signal instances, 
instead of being spread out like a sweetness m 
common air, takes on an evangelical arbitrariness. 
I thought Mr. Ian Swinley’s performance was no mean on¢, 
quite the contrary; yet Muishkin as a figure on the stage 
was not entirely unreminiscent of the principal 2 in that 
sutineatdionl drama of the power of dness, The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back. I think Mr. Michael Hogan made 
a mistake in substituting for the closing scene of the nov' 
in which Muishkin soothes the raving murderer Rogozit, 
Rogozin’s suicide and an idiot’s monologue for Muis 
to speak as the curtain falls. Rogozin was too crazy * 
figure to be interesting. Mr. Michael Hogan, who -_ 
the part, found himself driven to reinforce the interest 
the part by physical contortions and grimaces almost 
violent as Muishkin's rapidly evanescent fits. The defects 
of the stage-version which I have dwelt upon seem to m 
inevitable, but where the critic may with justice bring Mt 
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to book, is over the failure of the dialogue and 
production to animate the whole scene at once. Too often 
the on the stage were grouped as a tableau vivant, 
while a duologue of impassioned violence was taking place. 
This inevitably destroyed the intensity of the effect. The 
dialogue required to be more evenly distributed at such 
moments, the duologue occasionally broken, and the 
ing of the lines better timed. The most perfectly 
adequate acting was seen in the minor parts ; Ferdishemko 
a remarkable performance by Mr. Clive Currie, whom I 
shall look out for in future) and Ivolgin (Mr. George Cooke). 
The best passages were Mr. Ion Swinley’s acting in the first 
act and Miss Stella Arbenina as Nastasia, in Act IIL, Scene I. 
In Act II she failed to give the impression of wild 
misery simulating hardness and gaiety. On her entrance, 
, we could not gather what her mood was or what 
sort of a woman she was; her transitions of emotion, too, 
peared merely pathological. But in the last act her 
pleading resignation was admirable. Aglaya (Miss Beatrix 
omson) acted well, too, but, we had seen too little of 
her to be deeply interested in her. 

I wish to conclude this notice by saying that although I 
have dwelt upon defects and could only enjoy the play with 
reservations, it is not one which it is waste of time to see, 
orone for which those who care for drama will be ungrateful, 
It flutters and flops, but it is a brave attempt to fly. 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 


CLAUDE 


ROM the thirteenth century to the last, one of the 
F most pregnant impulses in European literature 
has been the fallen grandeur of a half imaginary 
Rome. Now for the first time in many centuries we have 
lost touch with the classical spirit. Our poets have ceased 
at last to dream about a golden age which never was, 
lamenting an imagined magnanimity. To us these tears 
are unintelligible and their drying cleaves the deepest gap 
between the very new world and the old ; we no longer look 
backward for our ideal. 

The classical spirit was an integral part of all culture, 
and it has left its print equally upon the pictorial arts. 
Their religious origin postponed the full impression until 
the end of the fifteenth century, but from Mantegna to the 
youthful Degas it has had a large share in the creation of 
our artistic virtues and vices. I wrote some time ago 
about the classical aroma in the ateliers of contemporary 
Paris, but it is in spirit, rather than in form, that the modern 
French painters are classical. We attribute, indeed, to the 
word a host of different meanings, but however we try to 
reconcile them, two of them will always remain distinct. 
Classicism is either a cult or an idea. As a cult it implies 
ruined temples, cenotaphs and mythical figures—the 
paraphernalia of “the antique.” As an idea it stands for 
proportion and harmony, the subjection of the part to the 
whole, for principle and reason, against the accidental and 
the picturesque. Cult and idea are directly opposed. 
For what could be less reasonable or more picturesque than 
the stucco temples with which our forebears in the eigh- 
teenth century sprinkled the countryside ? Was ambition 
ever more romantic than theirs to make England the 
dwelling-ground of an extraneous mythology ? Every day 
anew book speaks of the eighteenth century as a “ classical” 
age. Are Tiepolo, Watteau and Gainsborough, is the rococo 
more classical than the manifestations of preceding cen- 
turies? We use the word loosely indeed. 

This contrast of the cult with the idea is crystallised in 
the two French painters of the seventeenth century. Claude 
and Poussin stand together as the twin sources of French 
art and they are mentioned together by every writer in a 
single breath as examples of the classical. Yet they repre- 
sent most forcibly the opposite meanings of the word. 
Poussin is the great exponent of the classical idea. To him, 
a Cartesian in every fibre, design is paramount ; every part 





must be without qualification subordinate to the whole, 
to an intellectual clarity of arrangement. Claude is the 
high-priest of the cult. In his landscapes nothing is 
intellectual or clear; his complex tones and the elaborate 
foliage of his trees end in a vague emotionalism. Poussin 
uses the human form and the architecture of antiquity 
because in these are found the harmony of proportion and 
structure which his ideas demanded. Claude litters his 
scenes with ruined temples and all the paraphernalia of 
pagan mythology because they alone can explain his roman- 
tic intention. They testify that nature to Claude is not 
the vulgar nature of the present with its sweating husband- 
men and teaming soil, but that of an ideal past, when the 
earth was always green in a perpetual summer afternoon. 
His timid covering of the eyes before reality drew down the 
wrath of Ruskin upon the whole “ classical” spirit, the 
spirit which “has destroyed art since the close of the 
sixteenth century, and nearly destroyed French literature, 
our English literature being at the same time severely 
depressed, and our education (except in bodily strength) 
rendered nearly nugatory by it, so far as it affects common- 
place minds. It is not possible that the classical spirit 
should ever take possession of a mind of the highest order.” 

Ruskin did not differentiate between the cult and the 
idea. Though he saw that Poussin was a much greater 
artist his essentially “literary” interpretation of art 
prevented him from seeing that the two artists were in their 
ambitions at opposite poles. At the thought of Claude 
the whole of Ruskin’s creed comes out with a rush. His 
pictures contain the very essence of a decadent society, 
one which has sympathy only with the polite, which despises 
labour and makes it the work of slaves. Having no spiritual 
needs above the exercise of good taste and the cult of bodily 
perfection, it seeks to enjoy the present, to eat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow it dies. When it chooses to exer- 
cise the imagination it will not face the future nor even 
probe a little deeper into the present ; it must cultivate a 
melancholy longing for an imaginary past. 


Such a society has weaknesses enough, and Claude is 
its perfect representative. He will not face the elemental 
problems of his art even to learn how to construct a tree or 
building, far less how to put together a whole scene. His 
large landscapes are woefully illogical and unreal; they 
contain no real suggestion of the laws of perspective or of 
gravity. An artificially darkened foreground painted with 
large detail frames a lighter background on a smaller scale, 
and the semblance of distance obtained in this way is enough. 
To anyone who thinks at all about painting these large 
defects must spoil the luxuriant beauty of their gently 
graduated tones. Satisfied as he is with conventional 
colouring and composition, Claude’s delicate palate finds 
pleasure only in the suave cadences of the distant haze. 
His elaborate drawings suffer even more from these deficien- 
cies; for mere variety of tone cannot be so expressive in 
pencil or in wash as in the richer medium of oil-paint, 
Claude’s outlook is too purely emotional to allow of com- 
plete success in compositions carefully finished in the studio. 
Fortunately we possess among the huge collection of his 
drawings in the British Museum many sketches in pen and 
wash which preserve the emotion of the moment. It is 
these alone which convey Claude’s immediate reactions 
towards nature, unalloyed as they are by any of the con- 
ventional elaboration which follows the demand for 
“finished” pictures. 

Until now it has been a painful labour to sift in the seven 
or eight heavy boxes of the Print Room, from the lifeless 
elaborations with their stuffed figures and their pasteboard 
buildings, those impressions which alone held the secret of 
Claude’s sensitive soul. But now at last these fresh morsels 
have been separated from their stale companions, framed 
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individually and hung on exhibition as a whole. For the 
first time we are able to get from them the enjoyment which 
should always have been ours. There are among those on 
exhibition, as is just, a certain number which please only 
by the conventional arrangement of conventional shapes, 
and in these the line of the pen plays the predominant part. 
But among those where the line is of little or no significance, 
serving only to guide the splashes of light and shade, there 
are some which satisfy us completely. by a suggestion of solid 
form such as underlies Gainsborough’s boldest renderings 
of the atmosphere ; others which dazzle us with the audacity 
with which the light and shade are massed, and leave us 
marvelling at the harmony of these masses ; others, again, 
which tantalise us by a suggestion of aerial infinity approach- 
ing almost to the subtlety of Chinese and Japanese land- 
scape. These must be Claude’s true impressions, coming 
“‘ straight from the heart,” and it is impossible not to 
believe that his genius would have developed more happily 
in the greater freedom of modern times, than it did among 
patrons who were more anxious for the record of a classical 
myth than for a work of art. 

The exhibition is not confined to the work of Claude 
but contains, as it should, a large selection of examples 
by his contemporaries and successors, illustrative of his 
influence, and the few drawings which the Museum possesses 
by his precursor, Elsheimer. These show how much the 
Frenchman owed to the German artist, both in technique 
and in imaginative treatment. Especially interesting is a 
supplementary photograph of Mr. Charles Clarke’s bistre 
study by Elsheimer for his Tobias and the Angel in the 
National Gallery. This study was exhibited as by Claude 
as late as the Paris Exhibition of French Landscape in 1925. 

The present exhibition fulfils an obligation England has 
long undergone, for, while the British Museum collection 
of Claude’s drawings must be almost as valuable as all the 
other collections put together, England possesses, with the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Liber Veritatis and the collections of 
the Ashmolean Museum and of the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor, an enormous percentage of his extant drawings. But 
in doing our duty by Claude we have contracted a heavy 
debt to Professor A. M. Hind. It.is he who has arranged 
the present exhibition and produced in connection with it 
the first complete catalogue of the British Museum drawings, 
both of Claude and of his followers.* The drawings are 
numbered in a comp!ete sequence for the first time. Many 
of their subjects have been identified and their titles cor- 
rected by Mr. Hind’s careful observations, and some spurious 
examples have been rejected. 

Coincident with this new official catalogue and with the 
opening of the exhibition was the publication of a private 
work by Mr. Hind.t This contains a thorough bibliography, 
notes on the principal collections of Claude’s drawings, a 
more elaborate study of Claude’s life and work, and some 
eighty reproductions of drawings. The latter are especially 
valuable as a supplement to the exhibition, for, though they 
include a small number of drawings from the British 
Museum, in order that the book may have an independent 
existence, they are mostly drawn from less accessible 
collections such as that in the Teyler Museum at Haarlem. 
In form the book is everything which could be desired. 
It is beautifully and accurately printed, and it has the order 
and spaciousness essential to a permanent record of an 
artist’s work. The plates number more than seventy, and 
though they have not the sumptuous accuracy of the recent 
publications of the Mareesgesellschaft, they are more than 

* British Museum—Catalogue of the Drawings of Claude Lorrain 
preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings with special refer- 
ence to an exhibition including other masters of Classical Landscape, 
By order of the Trustees, 1926. 2s. 


t The Drawings of Claude Lorrain. 
and Truscott Smith. 30s. 





By Arthur M. Hind. Halton 
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an incitement to examine the originals, they are a valuable 
substitute where these are inaccessible. Mr. Hind’s intro. 
duction is a little tentative; but a summary of the fey 
biographical data is skilfully interwoven with a sketch of 
the artist’s evolution and a running commentary Upon 
many of the plates, so that anyone who cares may extract 
a good deal of solid meat. 

The publication of this book combines with the British 
Museum Exhibition to make Claude this season the hero 
among the “‘ Old Masters.” If any adverse comment is to 
be made it is not that Claude is insufficiently important, 
but that this mass attack in his favour might have been 
made still more overwhelming. To the exhibition of his 
finest drawings representations of Bril and Elsheimer, whose 
example had a part in their formation, was a valuable 
addition. It is interesting also to see a profusion of sickly 
imitations by such contemporaries as Breenbergh, which 
appear to have no inspiration other than the desire to 
construct a pretty piece of stage scenery. But the value 
and importance of an artist’s work is seen, not so much in 
its imitation by inferior men, as in its inspiration of more 
original artists. The introduction to the exhibition cata. 
logue makes, it is true, the inevitable reference to the 
condition in Turner’s bequest that two of his works should 
hang by two of Claude’s. But in this injunction Turner's 
motives cannot have been unmixed. He was proudly 
conscious of his own achievements and originality, and in 
the works selected Turner’s pictures happen to be incom- 
parably superior to those of Claude. After all, there is one 
huge cleft between modern landscape—the landscape of 
Turner, of the impressionists and of their worthy successors 
—and that of the seventeenth century. The classical 
landscape gained its effect by the forced play of light and 
shade over a scarcely perceptible change in colour. The 
modern landscape gains its effect by a contrast of colours 
scarcely subject to any perceptible change of tone. This 
complete reversal in the relation of colour to light-and-shade 
is due to the single-handed effort of Turner. He must have 
been fully aware of the completeness of his revolt from the 
whole tradition of classical landscape initiated by Claude. 
It is hardly legitimate therefore to claim him as a disciple. 

There are great artists upon whom Claude had a far 
more direct influence. How else could Fragonard have 
developed the luxuriant blue light which forces into such 
rank extravagance the foliage of his gnarled and knotted 
trees, if he had not dreamed of them before a Claude? 
In the Swing of the Wallace Collection Claude’s remote 
contemplation of a nature intended for the Muses becomes 
an extravagant bower for the precious gallant and his 
mistress. The eighteenth century carries to an extreme the 
artificiality of the preceding age. Fragonard is the next 
French artist after Claude to gain full expression by the 
simple means of pen and wash. There are enough of his 
drawings in the Print Room to illustrate his debt to Claude. 
In the next age Claude can still inspire wholehearted 
devotion and Corot’s lifelong ambition seems to be the 
translation of his spirit into the terms of modern paint. 
The heroes of romantic literature now people the old glades, 
which have grown more stormy meanwhile with the tempest 
of the times. . . . Even in the final return towards the 
essentials of design Claude’s memory finds homage to-day 
with the Frélauts and Marchands, who when they have 
become sufficiently expensive will find themselves in the 
British Museum by his side. 

The characters of these artists who gain in three succeed- 
ing centuries an impetus from Claude are an incontestable 
criterion for his works. None of them ranks among the 
great creative artists, each of them offers a balm pleasantly 
seductive in our sophisticated moods. 

Puiip HENDY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BOOK which one would like to possess, but one 
A hardly feels justified in buying, is the perfect 

Christmas present. Christmas is still some way 
off, but I hope The Elizabethan Zoo, a book of beasts 
both fabulous and authentic, composed of extracts from 
Topsell’s Historie of Foure-footed Beastes (1607) and his 
Historie of Serpents (1608), will be remembered then. 
It is just that kind of book. The selections have been 
made by Mr. or Miss or Mrs. M. St. Clair Byrne, and he, 
or she, has a few other extracts from Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s Natural History. It is published by Etchells 
and Macdonald, and its price is 82s. 6d. 


* * * 


Topsell’s books were practically translations from Gesner’s 
(1516-1568) Historia Animalium, the most voluminous 
treatise of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
Topsell’s works run to over a thousand closely-printed 
folio pages. They were books written for an age of 
leisure “‘ when the days were longer (for time, like money, 
is measured by our needs), when summer afternoons 
were spacious, and the clock ticked slowly in the winter 
evenings.” For us—selections. These are selections full 
of comical and picturesque passages, and the editor has 
given an adequate idea of Topsell’s jumble of myth and 
observation by including his account of fabulous as well 
as of real beasts. The reproductions of the old woodcuts 
are delightful. It is an amusing book. Topsell’s account 
of the elephant is capital and remarkably close to fact, 
though interspersed with a few pretty inventions. The 
lion fires his enthusiasm. He admires its magnanimous 
character, its splendid form and the excellent medicinal 
properties of various parts of its body. Nearly every 
treatise ends with a commentary upon the uses of the 
beast to man. ‘‘ Whosoever shall have shoes made of 
the hide or the skinne of a Lyon or Wolfe, and weare 
them upon his feete, he shall never have any paine or 
ache in them.” Also the grease of the lion “ mingled 
with Oyle of Roses, doth ease and help those which are 
troubled daiely with Agues and quartin Fevers.” The gall 
of the Camel, on the other hand, “ drunk with Hony,” 
is the best cure for quinzy and “ dimness of the eyes.” 
He has two happy adjectives to describe it: he calls it 
“a disdainfull and a discontented creature,” which 
certainly recalls its expression. Topsell’s description of the 
Salamander is close to fact, but he repeats with a caution 
the ancient report, derived from Aristotle, that it can 
live in the fire. He reproves Aristotle for “ lightness ” 
in “ inserting a matter of this consequence in his discourse 
of this beast, without either Authors, or experience 
gathered by himself”; but I am afraid that Topsell 
frequently sins in the same manner. The latest piece 
of evidence of the Salamander’s love of fire which I 
temember, occurs at the beginning of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
autobiography, whose father, after pointing out one to 
him among the flames, gave him a good thrashing to 
impress it on his memory. It is odd that this little black- 
and-yellow lizard should have impressed so deeply the 
imaginations of men. Seneca was prepared to believe that 
it was in the habit of ascending up to the fire near the 
moon, “farre above the reach of the Eagles or swiftest 
Fowls.” I am glad to say Topsell considers this opinion 
“. dotage.” 

* * . 

When we come to the cat, Topsell shows that he knows 

what he is talking about. This essay will delight all 





lovers of cats, and I will quote from it; but before doing 
so I should like to refer them also to an earlier discourse 
on the cat, which is to be found in the book of Bartholomew 
Anglicus, a Franciscan, written in the middle of the 
thirteenth century : 


When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire. 


It was translated into many tongues, and from it we 
obtain a succinct account of the popular medieval theories 
in Astronomy, Physiology, Physics, Chemistry, Geography 
and Natural History. The section on Animals throws 
light upon many allusions and passages in literature, in 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Spencer, Marlow, Lyly, Drayton 
and others. Indeed, it is of great importance as an 
illustration to Elizabethan literature. The author became 
known as “Magister de Proprietatibus Rerum.” His 
book was frequently borrowed from the University chests, 
and, being himself a preacher of the Grey Friars, his 
fellow-preachers scattered his theories and stories over 
the land, so that they became embedded in the popular 
imagination, where, of course, poets and writers found 
them again. Here is the passage from Bartholomew on 
the cat, which I quote chiefly for the sake of one adjective 
which I leave my readers to spot : 


He is a full lecherous beast in youth, swift, pliant and merry, 
and leapeth and reseth on everything that is to fore him: and 
is led by a straw, and playeth therewith ; and is a right heavy 
beast in age and full sleepy and lieth slyly in wait for mice : 
and is aware where they be more by smell than by sight and 
hunteth and reseth on them in privy places: and when he taketh 
a mouse, he playeth therewith, and eateth him after the play. 
In time of love is hard fighting for wives, and one scratcheth and 
rendeth the other grievously with biting and with claws. And 
he maketh a ruthful noise and ghastful, when one proffereth to 
fight with another: and unneth is hurt when he is thrown down 
off a high place. And when he hath a fair skin, he is as it were 
proud thereof, and goeth fast about: and when his skin is burnt, 
then he bideth at home; and is oft for his fair skin taken to the 
skinner, and slain and flayed. 


Now listen to the Rev. Topsell writing about three hundred 
and fifty years later; the passage shows greater familiarity 
of observation : 


The nature of this Beast is, to love the place of her breeding, 
neither will she tarry in any strange place, although carried very 
farre, being never to forsake the house, for the love of any man, 
and most contrary to the nature of a Dogge, who will travel 
abroad with his master. . . . It is a neate cleanly creature, 
oftentimes licking hir own body to keepe it smooth and faire, 
having naturally a flexible backe for this purpose and washing 
hir face with her fore feet: but some observe, that if she put 
her feete beyond the crowne of her head, that it is a presage of 
raine. They love fire and warme places, whereby it falleth out 
that they often burn their coates. They desire to lie soft, and 
in the time of their lust (commonly called cat-wralling) they are 
wilde and fierce, especially the males, who at that time (except 
they be gelded) will not keep the house ; at which time they have 
a peculiar direfull voyce. . . . They cannot abide the savour of 
ointments but fall mad thereby. . . . It is needless to spend 
any time about her loving nature to man, how she flattereth by 
rubbing her skinne against ones legges, how she whurleth with 
her voyce, having as many tunes as turnes, for she hath one 
voyce to beg and to complain, another to testify her delight and 
pleasure, another among hir own kind by flattring, by hissing, 
by puffing, by springing, insomuch as some have thought they 
have a peculiar intelligible language among themselves. There- 
fore how she beggeth, playeth, leapeth, looketh, catcheth, tosseth 
with her foote, riseth up to strings held over her head, sometime 
creeping, sometimes lying on the back, playing with one foot, 
aprehending greedily any thing save the hand of man with divers 
such gestical actions, it is needless to stand upon; insomuch as 
Coelius was wont to say, that being free of from his Studies and 
more urgent weighty affairs, he was not ashamed to play and 
sport himselfe with his Cat, and verily it may be called an idle 
man’s pastime. 

+ * * 


You will find him equally lively, though not equally 
accurate, upon the Unicorn, the Mantichora and the Su. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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I hesitate to think so, for there are two objections to such g 

NEW NOVELS quest. One is, that it is not the way to get novelty. The other 

Far End. By May Srinciarr. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. is, that it is entirely unworthy of Miss Sinclair’s brilliant abilities, 
Miranda Masters. By Joun Cournos. Knopf. 7s. 6d. Apart from these clouds, philosophical and psychological, 
Brawnyman. By James STEVENS. Knopf. 7s. 6d. Far End is a commonplace story about a cad who, heartlessly 


Bellarion. “By Raraet Sapatini. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Below the Watch-Towers. By Marcaret SKELTON. Parsons. 
7s. 6d. 

The Baby Grand, and Other Stories. By Sracy AUMONIER. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It is becoming more and more common to write novels about 
people who write novels. I am afraid that must be partly 
because it is easy. You do not need to imagine all the mental 
processes of a person engaged on your own job; you know 
them, those of them at any rate which affect the job directly ; 
and so you can be pretty sure of your technique. An artist 
might reasonably paint a picture of an artist painting a picture ; 
@ musician, nowadays, should have little hesitation in composing 
a tune about a musician composing a tune ; but that is not quite 
the same thing. For pictures and tunes must not tell stories, 
and novels must. One sees the desperate attraction of the 
easiness. 

There is the further advantage, which the novelist shares with 
artists of other kinds, that he is expected, in a novel, to be a bit 
of a dog; and here again he outstrips the musician, because 
his work has to be typed, and his typist is almost invariably 
beautiful. (The painter gets even, by employing models.) 

But Miss Sinclair goes further, and makes her novelist-hero 
expound the theories of his art. These are so remarkable— 
so much more remarkable, it must be confessed, than anything 
else in her book—that they merit a word to themselves. 
Christopher Vivart, like Mr. H. G. Wells, thinks that metaphysics 
ought to be as interesting as love; and there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Wells and he are right. Metaphysics ought to be... 
But how to make them so? We are all interested in meta- 
physics, but we do not all know it; we all know that we are 
interested in love. Here is an example of how Christopher 
sets about his task: 

The conversation degenerated. Mrs. Broadbent began it, 
facetiously. 
“Can I offer you a slice of your own consciousness ? ” 
“ My own ” 
The professor was half asleep, his mind wrapped in the com- 
fortable blanket of his book. 
** Well, I suppose you'd say that pudding was your consciousness.” 
The professor woke up. ‘That pudding exists in and for my 
consciousness and yours and Miss Fletcher's.” 
“Then,” said Mrs. Broadbent, ‘“ there are three puddings.” 
“Precisely. Your pudding, my pudding, and Miss Fletcher's 
pudding.” 
“Yet you eat it.” 
“ The eating is in and for my consciousness too.” 
** My eating isn’t.” 
There is more of it, but perhaps that will suffice. Wit for wit, 
it seems to me less good than the discussion in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which ends when the young man takes the three remain- 
ing peaches and says that will be one apiece for him. But 
philosophy hath its renunciations, no Jess renowned than sex. 
The professor is an Idealist, and is going to become rich by 
giving a series of lectures in America, and publishing a book. 
Suddenly he is converted to Realism, and we see him at the end 
sitting hand-in-hand with his wife, his lecture-tour in fragments 
round him. Of course, a love-story is intermingled ; professors 
have secretaries, as novelists have typists. And the wife is 
better than perfect ; when the professor reads her the above- 
quoted bit of dialogue, she says: ‘If you can keep it up like 
that’! Socrates had a different kind of wife, and perhaps that 
is why he was a better philosopher. 

The Idealist, however, has great success. Odd! Christopher 
looks round for a new method. He decides to write about one 
Peter Harden, and to “ work from the inside out.” ‘ Everything 
that is vague and uncertain in Peter’s mind is vague and uncertain 
in the book”. . . “‘ There’s nothing but the stream of Peter’s 
consciousness. The book is a stream of consciousness, going 
on and on...” 

Is there really anything in this? It seems to me—once it is 
stripped of high-sounding phrases, such as “ stream of con- 
sciousness,’’ which are so often used to hide the absence of 
clear thought—to be precisely the method which Thackeray 
employed in Esmond, and Defoe in Robinson Crusoe. I should 
have said that, so far from being new, it was one of the very 
oldest methods of novel-writing. But there is something that 
Miss Sinclair is after: is it just novelty for novelty’s sake ? 


deserting women to whom he has made love, ends up in a bland 
assurance of domesticity and felicity ; yet so good a writer js 
Miss Sinclair that, despite the commonplaces—despite even the 
philosophy and the psychology—the story holds one’s attention, 
Yes, even the novelist and the typist ! 

Miranda Masters is another of these novelty-seeking novels, 
It has merits. It is written by a man with intelligence, a know. 
ledge of the world, a sense of style, and—apparently—an 
acquaintance with the works of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. But its 
characters are quite amazingly unreal. If, in the old formal 
fiction, one saw too plainly the wires that jerked the puppets, at 
least the puppets were jerked in the directions apt to puppetry ; 
it is a fact that parents are often tyrannical, that young men fall 
in love with beautiful young women, and so forth, but it isa 
fact which can be faced and handled in the easy obvious world of 
convention. In the kind of fiction, however, which I hope I 
may—for convenience and without intention of offence—cal] 
“ high-brow,” though we have gained in vagueness, disorder 
and inexplicability, which are qualities of real life, the puppets 
are as ruthlessly wooden and the wires as painfully visible as 
ever. These fine confused romantic hypersensitive licentious 
creatures fall in and out of love with the rapidity, precision and 
docility of the parade-ground. They form couples as soldiers 
form fours. Label them poets or what you will—and more than 
one of the characters in Miranda Masters is supposed to be ever 
such a good poet—their matings seem only slightly more durable, 
and psychologically not at all more interesting, than those of 
dogs. If one partner in a love-affair—say X—goes to Russia, 
the other, W, is immediately unfaithful, while his ex-semi- 
partner, Y, like a famous character of Thomas Hood’s, “ walks 
about in Wales.” But Y does not walk alone, nor does X, who 
on his return finds himself doubly deserted and betrayed by 
Y and W, hesitate to solace himself with Z. It is useless to ask us 
to believe in permutations as passions or combinations as 
tragedies. And the dolls’ sawdust runs so coldly in their veins! 
Miranda, denying herself to her husband Arnold, because she 
is afraid of having a child, proposes that he should satisfy himself 
physically with Winifred (with whom John is in love—John 
being, or having been, also in love with Miranda), and should 
remain spiritually faithful to herself. It doesn’t work out like 
that, of course. It wouldn’t. But of what stuff are the persons 
made who propose such arrangements ?— 

“*Why don’t you go to another girl ? I promise to look after 
your spirit. I am too weak just now to look after your body !” 

“* Are you serious ?” he asked incredulously. 

“Quite. I’ve given the matter much thought. Only she must be 
beautiful. And she must leave you free for the world of the spirit. 
In that world I want you to remain mine. And I will help you!” 

“IT don’t understand . . .” he said, lost in astonishment. “ You 
really mean you won't mind ?”’ 

we i 

** But you objected to Ruth, I thought.” 

“So I did. That was different. Ruth was not worthy of you. 
The one I have in mind for you must be uncommon and beautiful!’ 

‘But, Aspasia! ’? There was continued incredulity in his voice. 
But inwardly he marvelled at the subtle comprehensions of her 
mind, 

“* Subtle comprehensions ” is good. 

You would expect very little of a book called Brawnyman; 
and I should agree with you; and you would be wrong. For 
this book called Brawnyman is remarkable ; the style is ragged, 
the stuff raw ; one feels oneself to be getting the genuine record 
of a hard-fighting hobo, not the pseudo-primitiveness of lust and 
violence as seen so often and so pervertedly through the senti- 
mental appreciations of the over-civilised. If the book has & 
fault, it is perhaps the length. There is a monotony in life 80 
immediate, so rough, so little complicated by the sinuosities 
and perversities of the civilised man’s sick hurry and divided aims. 
The only way in which simplicity can avoid monotony is by size: 
it has to be exalted to the sublime, the typical. Brawnyman, 
though large and free, and in its separate episodes vivid, is not 
kept throughout at that poetic height. 

In Bellarion we get violence again, but violence discreetly 
removed to the place and period of Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
who notoriously liked it. Northern Italy in those days was % 
great place for the adventurer. Mr. Sabatini takes full advantage 
of the opportunities, and though he embraces many of the 
sword-and-cloak conventions, he is saved from dullness by style 
and humour. 
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With Mrs. Skelton’s book we come—for the first time in this 
review—to human beings of the ordinary amiable middle-class. 
They are the material of tragedy, for they are some of them 

ish and some German, and the war comes to break their 
lives and hearts. This is a sincere and therefore a moving story. 
Mrs. Skelton writes with ease, sureness, sympathy, tenderness ; 
she cannot rise to the height of the tragedy ; in the passages 
which are meant to be most moving, the note is false, not through 
any wrongness of feeling, but through inadequacy of inspiration. 

How pleasant it is to arrive at Mr. Aumonier, whose technique 
is satisfyingly apt to his subjects, who unites a good heart with a 
hard head! The first story in his new collection is called The 
Happy Man; it is an apparently simple but really very subtle 
study of a good man—a man grown old in disappointment, but 
with “the genius for happiness.” It would not be going too 
far to call this story beautiful. The rest are slighter, and contain 
here and there bits of careless writing; but their variety of 
theme and manner is extraordinary and admirable ; in most of 
them we touch real life ; and even those in which we don’t are 
saved from insignificance by Mr. Aumonier’s dexterity. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


INGE ON ENGLAND 


England. By Dean Incr. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


We opened this book with a certain special interest. Dean 
Inge has achieved quite a considerable reputation as a journalist, 
but he has hitherto given us no opportunity of estimating his 
capacity for the sustained effort necessary to write a book on 
social questions. He confesses in his preface that he has “ found 
the preparation of this book the most difficult literary task that 
I have ever undertaken.”’ Most of his readers, we think, will 
readily believe him, adding perhaps that he seems to have found 
it altogether too difficult. For indeed he has produced rather a 
scrap-book than a book—of a scrappiness that verges sometimes 
on incoherence. He has tried to cover too wide a field, and to 
deal with more subjects than he is really qualified to discuss. 
A man may reasonably write a newspaper article on politics or 
economics without knowing very much about them, but if he 
cares for his reputation he should be chary of allowing stuff of 
such inevitably fugitive quality to be published between cloth- 
board covers. 

In a book one inevitably notices signs of ignorance, or careless- 
ness of writing, that are easily overlooked in a newspaper. 
Such a sentence, for example, as 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as is shown in old prints, the king or 
queen sat on a magnificent throne, at some distance from the rows 
of legislators. 


ought not to appear in a book. Nor, for example, ought we to 
read : 


The Social Democratic Federation is not a class organisation, 
and its declarations have usually been temperate . . . It is to be 
feared that this society is now almost without influence in the 
Socialist movement, 


for the perfectly well-known and easily ascertainable facts are 
that the S.D.F. (which abandoned that name, by the way, about 
twenty years ago) has always been purely and strictly Marxist, 
and for nearly half-a-century—till the arrival of the post-war 
Communists—has been the only effective organisation in Great 
Britain which has sought to make the unadulterated doctrine 
of the “class-war” a fundamental article of the Socialist faith. 
Dean Inge is equally unfortunate when he speaks of the Co- 
operative movement, and says that 
Its modern form is industrial co-partnership, in which the workers 

manage their own concerns “‘ without tribute to idle capital.” The 

opposition of the modern Trade Unionist to this system is one of 

the most sinister features of the whole industrial situation. 
For apart from a few quite insignificant concerns, there is, of 
course, no element of co-partnership or profit-sharing in the huge 
modern Co-operative movement of Great Britain. It is a con- 
sumers’ not a producers’ organisation, and its recent disputes 
with the Trade Unions have arisen almost wholly out of that 
fact. On another page Dean Inge tells us that the “ Reds ” 
in Finland in 1918 were defeated by the Finnish peasants. 
Where on earth has he got his modern history from? The Red 
army in Finland was defeated exclusively by middle and upper- 
class Whites—Fascists as we should call them now—stiffened 
by a few German battalions. 

The Dean, it is true, anticipates the charge of “ amateurish- 
ness” in his preface, and a very great part of his book is com- 
posed of quotations from other “ authorities.” But when ama- 
ss means inaccuracy and ignorance criticism cannot, 


and ought not to, be disarmed by even the most modest of 
prefaces ; and as for the Dean’s other “ authorities " they seem 
mostly to be as careless of facts as he is himself. On one page, 
on the authority of a gentleman named Julius Klein, Dean Inge 
gives comparative figures of British, French and German foreign 
trade for the two decades 1891—1900 and 1910—1920. It is 
thereby shown that Germany gained 63 per cent., France 98 per 
cent., and Great Britain only 7 per cent. The figures are 
obviously wrong, quite ludicrously wrong; but even if they were 
not they would be worthless, for what is the use or value of 
comparing a decade of peace with a decade which included the 
Great War and its aftermath ? 

All through the book there are innumerable evidences of 
such carelessness. The Dean is, for example, an ardent neo- 
Malthusian ; and on page 209 he tells us that the differential 
birthrate, that is the larger families of the poor, ‘* was noticed 
already by Adam Smith”—a hundred and fifty years ago. 
On the very next page he writes: “This wide difference between 
the fecundity of social classes seems to be a new phenomenon.” 
It is necessary, of course, for it to be a “‘ new phenomenon ” 
in order to justify the Dean’s Malthusian pessimism, but if he 
had not been careless he ought surely, when reading his proofs, 
to have noted the discrepancy and suppressed the quotation 
from Adam Smith—or else abandoned his immediate thesis. 

The foundations of Dean Inge’s pessimism about England and 
its future seem scarcely to be more solid. He is convinced that 
our day is done, that we passed our zenith in the year 1887, 
and are destined to run steadily downhill into the position of a 
second or third-rate Power. But the only two reasons which 
he offers for this conviction are patently inadequate. The first 
is that our coal is running out and that we cannot afford to 
purchase coal from abroad; the second is that our scale of 
wages is too high to enable us to compete with foreign production, 
On the coal question, however, the Dean appears to have read 
nothing more recent than a book by the late Professor Jevons, 
which was published a little over sixty years ago, and which he 
quotes at some length. He seems to be quite unaware of modern 
deep-seam developments and of the probability that within a 
decade we shall be producing more good coal than we have 
ever produced before, and perhaps even at a lower price. He 
also ignores altogether the whole question of the economy of 
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high wages. He takes for granted the crude and wholly erroneous 
proposition that we must be beaten in foreign markets by 
countries where workmen will contentedly accept less for their 
day’s work. He attempts no explanation of the fact—indeed, 
would seem never to have heard of it—that Mr. Henry Ford, 
for example,-can pay the highest wages that have ever been 
paid to skilled and unskilled workmen, and at the same time can 
undersell every motor manufacturer in the world. 

In a word the Dean has not troubled himself to master even 
the elements of the problem which he essays to discuss. Yet 
he fearlessly lays down the law. He tells us that England is 
over-populated and that we have “at least ten million more 
people than can find any means of subsistence.”” Why ten 
millions ? Why not five? Why not twenty? Upon what 
data is this dogmatic estimate based ? Certainly upon none, for 
no data exist for such an estimate. Everything depends upon 
wholly incalculable factors. If we should happen to produce 
half-a-dozen Fords in different industries—which is not so very 
unlikely—we might quite happily contemplate the prospect of a 
substantial increase of population. In short, the Dean has not 
thought out the problem. His glib commonplaces do not appear 
to be founded upon any knowledge deeper or more extensive 
than may be acquired by any desultory browser amongst 
current newspapers and magazines. He writes better than 
most people, but he does not seem to think better. 

But the book is not all as bad as this. The chapter on 
“The Soul of England” contains an admirable selection of 
quotations from all sorts of writers, English and foreign, together 
with many interesting and pungent comments supplied by the 
Dean himself. There are also plenty of good obiter dicta, such 
as “‘ Free Trade is the policy of the strong.”” On religion in the 
modern world, too, Dean Inge makes some most interesting 
remarks. He points out that the Founderof Christianity Himself 
declared that His doctrine could never be recognised or accepted 
by the world, it was for the few not for the many. Consequently, 
the modern decline in Church attendance does not disturb the 
Dean at all. He regards it indeed rather hopefully, as a sign 
that the Churches may soon be obliged to abandon what he 
regards as their improper attempt to secure a general con- 
formity or any sort of secular recognition, and fall back upon 
their true function, which is merely to hold up the light for those 
few who can see and follow it. Taking the book as a whole we 
can neither recommend nor condemn it ; it is composed of truths, 
half-truths, and complete untruths in an extraordinarily 
indiscriminate mixture. Perhaps the right thing to say about 
it is that it is well worth reading—provided the reader is not too 
inclined to assume that the Dean’s facts are facts. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The Life of Francis Thompson. By Everarp MEYNELL. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 6s. 

This biography—just, intimate and informing—was first 
published in 1918, and has had several re-issues. Its revision 
occupied the last weeks of Mr. Meynell’s life, and is intended, as 
@ final version, to replace the first publication. To set his 
friend’s life and work in a true sequence and perspective, hiding 
nothing, and so justifying and clarifying, at moments with a 
touch of generous indignation, a personality and genius sc shy, 
secretive and solitary, must have been a labour of love. Of the 
genius there is no possible doubt. “ In his coffin were roses from 
Meredith’s garden, inscribed with Meredith’s testimony: ‘A 
true poet, one of the small band.’”’ One does not associate 
Francis Thompson with Meredith, yet the two were friends, 
and Thompson even stayed in the cottage at Box Hill, though 
“to be on tremendously good terms with Nature for her own 
sake, with talk for its own sake, with French literature, with 
the Celt, was Meredith’s way,” and ‘“‘ Thompson was shy of so 
much clean-cut ability.” Yet, poles apart as were the two men 
in outlook and mental atmosphere, how strangely near was 
Meredith’s brilliant but sometimes consciously brilliant prose 
to Thompson’s magnificent but too often tortured poetry, that 
poetry whose obsolete or coined expressions Mr. Meynell ably 
defends by analogies, but whose very frequency of use worried 
the critics and still gets in the light of the reader. 

Even Patmore, in a discerning review, while placing him “ in 
the permanent ranks of fame with Cowley and with Crashaw,” 
writes of “his abundant and unnecessary obscurities.”” And, 
in a brief notice, it is well to get to Patmore at once. It would 
be impertinent to dwell on the constant and exquisite care shown 
to this distressed and delicate poet-soul by his friends the 
Meynells: all who know anything of the glow and gloom of 
Thompson’s life are aware of it, and it is apparent in the 





——> 


beautiful self-restraint of this volume. But we may speak more 
freely of Patmore, whose intimate and powerful influence made 
itself felt, more than any other, with Thompson’s inmost self, 
That is not surprising. Coventry Patmore’s circle will always 
be a small one, but the mystical philosophy of the “ Eros” Odes 
and of some of his later prose, with their keen psychology and 
epigrammatic felicity, will continue to attract, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse has prophesied, an almost idolatrous admiration. With 
all his gifts Thompson could not attain the range and sweep of 
vision of the master at whose feet he sat, but his great com- 
memorative Ode showed how far his comprehension and 
pathy went, and those who seek the real clue to his thought, 
clouded and tangled as it sometimes is, will turn for guidance to 
“The Unknown Eros,” and “The Rod, the Root, and the 
Flower.” And so Mr. Meynell indicates in his chapter on 
“Mysticism and Imagination.” “ Patmore may have given 
Thompson a metre and a score of thoughts, but above everything 
else he gave him the freedom of his imagination.” And this in 
spite of dissimilarities which the elder poet was the first to 
recognise and encourage. 

Mr. Chesterton has said that the shortest way of describing 
the Victorian age is to say that Francis Thompson stood outside 
it. The epigram might serve for his life, with its insatiate 
‘* wander-lust ” for the London streets, his intellect, scholarly 
and acquisitive in the most unexpected directions, his wilful 
poverty—for a dozen untameable characteristics, as well as for 
his poetry. But, save for the laudanum habit, there were, and 
Mr. Meynell is rightly emphatic here, no dark secrets behind 
that life. To sedate and ordinary, or ordered, minds it reads 
strangely enough. But in its thousand inner interests, and its 
utter irresponsibility towards outer affairs, time and health and 
clothes, it was lived to Thompson himself, despite all interludes 
of suffering, triumphantly enough. It was crowned, after one 
last visit to Sussex as the guest of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, by quiet 
and, as it chanced, solitary death in a Catholic hospital. “* Suffer- 
ing alone, he escaped alone, and left none strictly bound on his 
account. He left his friends to be busy, not with his ashes, but 
his works.” 


ELIZABETH AND PROFESSOR CHEYNEY 


A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death 
of Elizabeth. By Professor E. P. CuzeyNey. Two volumes. 
Vol. I., 21s. Vol. II., 30s. Longmans. 

Professor Cheyney, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
now, it would seem, completed his survey of the period from 
1588 to 1603, the first volume of which appeared as long ago 
as 1918. It is a useful piece of work, and does something to 
fill the gap between the end of Froude’s History and the 
beginning of Gardiner’s. The Professor is up to date in his 
knowledge of the work of present-day English and American 
scholars, and seems to have made some independent study of 
the printed sources, calendars, and collections of documents, 
especially for the subject of overseas enterprise. He has also 
some acquaintance with recent German work. He writes 
clearly, though not always (according to English standards) 
grammatically, reproduces accurately the new material he has 
gathered from the English Historical Review and elsewhere, 
and, without inspiring much confidence in his judgment or 
in his power of handling evidence, succeeds in including between 
two sets of book covers a good deal of material which has not 
before been so accessible. 

To describe his work as a History of England, however, as 
indeed he seems to realise himself, is distinctly misleading. 
Rather is it a series of studies, some more complete than others, 
of certain aspects of the later years of the Tudor régime. There 
is a section on the Central Administration, followed immediately 
by one on “ Military Affairs, 1588-1595.” There is another 
well handled and useful one on “ Exploration and Commerce.” 
Volume II. opens with nearly a hundred pages on the year 
1596, into which are thrown a miscellaneous collection of 
happenings, the upshot of which would seem to be that, like 
most other years in human history, this particular one saw 4 
lot of human suffering, crime and lamentable occurrences 
generally. A section on the last four Parliaments is divided 
chronologically as regards the titles of chapters, but in the 
text a logical division is followed between Procedure, Finance 
and other topics, a somewhat confused arrangement which 
works against any clear picture of what importance the Parlia- 
mentary history of the Queen’s last years really has. A difficult 
question this, on which it would have been interesting to hear 
Professor Cheyney. Then comes a long section on local govera- 
ment, a well-worn theme, not greatly rejuvenated here. Finally 
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sive and beautiful narrative poem, the 
sustained power of which has not been 
approached since Masefield’s Dauber. 
“Executed with a consistent craftsman- 
ship which excites admiration.” —Suaday 
Times. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Patriot Novelist of 


Poland : Henryk Sienkiewicz 

By MONICA M. GARDNER. With a frontispiece 

portrait of Sienkiewicz. An analysis of the novels 

and short stories of the author of Quo Vadis? 

showing the moral and patriotic forces underlying 
his work. Demy $vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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THE NEW LIGHTS O’ LONDON 
Written and IIlustrated by DONALD MAXWELL 
Ese Aga coloured plates and many other illustrations 
s. net. 

The magic of London at night has hitherto been a subject which ne 
artist has treated as a whole. Forth into the London Night has Mr. 
ae Maxwell sallied; and the result is a book containing wonderful 
pictures. 

Truth: “ Every London-lover should add it to his library.” 

a Chronicle: “ This clever artist and writer does justice to his 
theme.” 


By DOUGLAS FRASER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author’s —r rm of Nigeria, gained as a result of extensive 
travelling in search of sport. Whether he is telling of the process of 
handling timber, of vegetation and trees, of the missionary work aed 
education in Nigeria, or of his hunting experiences, he is always 
interesting. 

Daily Chronicle: “ Interesting ‘ close ups’ of the customs and general 
life of the country.” 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Revised and 
enlarged edition, with new illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A practical handbook for those who are going to create an old- 
fashioned herb garden and who want to know how to use these herbs 
as our great-grandmothers did. Receipts are given for the excellent 
old herbal teas, the syrups and conserves, etc., which our great-grand- 
mothers were so skilful] in preparing. 


GREEN LABEL FICTION 


THE COUNT IN KENSINGTON 
By Dr. C. A. ALINGTON, Headmaster of Eton. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Reverend Richard Saunders was roused from his life in a Sussex 
rectory to to the aid of a peer’s daughter of whom he had never heard. 
Daily Mail: “ An exciting story . the treatment of the story 
is very ingenious and is told with much quiet humour.” , 
H. C. "flarwood in the Outlook: “ Dr. “wy again one his 
toumensoyp sense of fun and his ingenuity in fareical 
character.” 


THE MASSINGHAM BUTTERFLY 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Safety Pin.” 


7s. 6d. net. 

This series of excellent stories of mystery, love and adventure make 
absorbing reading, for J. S. Fletcher mastered the art of holding 
his reader’s attention. His stories are always an excellent tonic for 
the weary and overworked. ; 

The Spectator: “ A collecti lient mystery stories. They are 
thrilling without being gruesome and have an element of unexpected 
humour in them.” 


THE TRAGEDIES OF MR. PIP 
By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “Peter Infervenes.” 


7s. Gd. net. : 
A gay story of laughter and adventure. Charles Edward Pip, « 
bright young man but impecunious, had a desire for romance. e 
it. But, alas, at a sacrifice. This was his first tragedy. The story of 
Pip is a remarkable one. It is full of humour. And Pip has hie 
strong adventures, too, The author, in this novel, is at his very best. 


THE GIRL-HAUNTED MAN 
By MAUDE CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kirstie-to-Me.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

A sto of quiet, rustic charm. After the death of_her father, 
Martha Cotes had to fend for herself, and Susan Ramsay, the 
modern girl of to-day, comes to live with her. Martin Greythorpe, the 
naturalist, lived opposite. He usually chased moths and butterflies, but 
now ran after slim, boyish-looking, shingled Susan. And thus began 
the love drama. 


SWEET CICELY 
By A. A. THOMSON, Author of “The Records of 
Reggie.” 3s. 6d. net. 

A story of real humour and charm. It was a happy day for James 
Butt when Cicely Westmacott chased the trespassing donkey to the 
very gates of Briony Farm. But then he had to reckon with young 
Donald Mobbs, an able mechanic but a bit of an ass. 

Manchester Evening News: “An excellent spice of humour. Mr. 
Thomson can maintain his humour to the close.” 


CINDERELLA ALL ALONE 
By S. ANDREW WOOD, Author of “The Isle of 
Enchantment.” 3s. 6d. net. , 
A delightful story of dramatic and amusing incident. Attractive 
Peggy Beckett becomes a shopgirl in a ion emporium. But the 
penalty for engineering a strike is dismissal. Then an encounter with 
a good-looking stranger changes everything, and Peggy's adventures 
are varied. 
MEN OF MAWM 
By W. RILEY. Illustrated Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
Truth: “A delightful story of moorland life and character.” 
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an attempt is made to give unity to the last section (or rather 
the penultimate, since it is followed by a brief account of the 
Queen’s death) by grouping events round the Earl of Essex 
and his career between 1597 and his death. There is some 
good clear narrative here and the figure of the Earl, his eager, 
warm-heartéd, passionate ways, his queer stoop, his carelessness 
in dress, his generosity and extravagance, and the strange 
vein of puritan mysticism that lay behind all his ambition 
and incontinence, stands well out in the story. 


Professor Cheyney, it must be allowed, is quite candid on 
the subject of his own omissions: there is something rather 
taking about his habit of anticipating the obvious criticisms 
of his work. Yet it seems only fair to warn the reader that 
they will not discover from him the complete state of the case 
for and against the Government of the Queen, or anything 
like a full survey of the last years of her reign. Nevertheless, 
he is very positive in his judgments of her. ‘“ She showed 
little originality or power of initiative in statesmanship. All 
the bold and constructive ideas of her reign came from her 
ministers or from entirely outside the Government. Moreover, 
patriotic as she was, she was slow to respond to such ideas. 
Unimaginative and opinionated, she never understood the 
great questions, realised the great crises, or perceived the 
great possibilities of her position. Such success as her adminis- 
tration attained was in spite of her deficiencies as a ruler rather 
than as a result of her abilities.’ Her speeches, except one 
or two, bore and perplex Professor Cheyney; the expenses 
of her wardrobe appal him, against the tone of her letters both 
to debtors and to servants he often feels bound to protest, and 
the servility and adulation of which she was the complacent 
recipient shock his sense of human dignity. Why did she 
hesitate, haggle, procrastinate and revoke? Why was she 
always changing her mind, and why, when at last she had made 
it up, did she not agree with some dashing fellow with ideas 
like Essex or Henri IV., put all her eggs into one basket, and, 
like a sensible woman, hand them over to a real man ? 


So, down to the end of time, especially if they are professors, 
men will judge women, especially if they are queens. The real 
question about Elizabeth is not, had she any right to be a 
woman? but, was she a good trustee? She took over the 
trust for which she was solely responsible in her early twenties, 
she relinquished it by death in her seventy-first year. When 
England came into her hands it was the sullen and humiliated 
appendage of Spain, the King of France bestrode the realm, 
one foot in Calais, the other in Scotland; she herself was a 
bastard and a heretic, in charge of a people to whom the old 
religion meant national degradation and the burning of poor 
men and women, and the new religion meant anarchy. After 
bearing this trust for forty years, the Queen’s character no 
doubt was somewhat warped; she had become a difficult old 
lady, and if Professor Cheyney had had, and had taken, the 
opportunity of telling her to her face his opinion of her methods 
and her judgment, he might have fared ill, and her comments 
would no doubt have confirmed him in his conviction of her 
limitations. 

But if she had taken the trouble, there are several lines of 
argument which she could have brought to the attention of 
her historian. I am a woman, she could have said; if it is 
my misfortune, it is not my fault. If I had been a man I should 
not have been myself. Your manly man gives reasons for 
what he does, makes a merit of being consistent ; he has a fine 
disregard for the minutie of economical management ; it is 
some woman’s business, as a rule, to keep him out of debt, 
and to see that his logic does not run away with him. But 
if he is allowed to be bluff, why may not I be coy? At all 
events, don’t give him the merit of resisting what to him is 
not a temptation, and deny to me the excuse of giving way to 
nature. I am an old maid, she could (but certainly would not) 
have added, and iet those who have not achieved that status 
hesitate to be too dogmatic on the difficulties of maintaining 
it with dignity. I am a Queen, she might conclude—the only 
woman, now that Catherine de Medici is dead, who bears such 
a@ load. Queen not only of obsequious courtiers and loyal 
London crowds, but of sour Puritans and subtle Jesuits, 
wrangling Parliament men and jealous councillors, of vagrant 
men and sturdy beggars, and of the wild Irish rebels in league 
with Spain. A Queen, too, whom somehow men whose gifts 
are not mine have agreed to honour and serve, men like Burleigh 
and Drake and Walsingham, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Hooker and Whitgift : it is my task to queen it over them all. 
And here I am still, after forty years. I may not have perceived 
the great possibilities of my position or responded to other 


— 


people’s bold and constructive ideas; I may be unimaginative 
and opinionated, but I am still the Queen. 

The fact is that historians, in their zeal to set a high standard 
of human achievement, sometimes disregard the dangers of 
the peculiarly academic vice of crabbing people for not being 
someone else. There used to be a notice on the bank of the 
Isis at Oxford about the locks and rollers and other appliances 
provided by the Thames Conservancy, urging travellers by 
water to “‘ take them as they find them and use them at their 
own risk.” The notice has recently disappeared—let us hope 
it now adorns some professional historian’s mantelpiece. 


THE REGULATION OF WAGES 


Wages and the State. By E. M. Burns. King. 16s. 

The regulation of wages by the State, the logical sequel to 
the regulation of working conditions under the Factory Acts, 
is almost entirely a product of the past thirty years. It hag 
been chiefly developed, so far as the majority of wage-earning 
occupations are concerned, in Australasia, and so far as concerns 
sweated trades, in the United Kingdom. A good many books 
have been written about it in its various aspects; but no one 
book until] this has brought together the various experiments 
made in different countries, or attempted to draw general 
conclusions from them. 

Mrs. Burns begins her valuable study with a survey of the 
actual working of systems of State regulation in the various 
countries. She outlines the working of the various arbitration 
and wages board systems of Australasia, of the Trade Boards 
Acts in this country, and of the less extensive experiments 
made in a number of other European countries and in the United 
States. Then she goes on to attempt a synthesis, and to draw 
her own conclusions from the big mass of materials which she 
has analysed. She sums up against the attempt to prescribe 
a definite universal minimum wage by law, and, on the whole, 
against the system of compulsory arbitration, but strongly in 
favour of the Trade Board system which has found favour in 
this country. Compulsory arbitration, she holds, fails on the 
whole either to command the willing assent of the parties or 
to protect the less organised groups of workers or to prevent 
industrial disputes. It is difficult to enforce, and is apt to cause 
more trouble than it prevents. Regulation through Trade 
Boards, on the other hand, secures the active participation of 
employers and workers in the trades concerned, and is more 
likely to check industrial disputes, though it imposes no com- 
pulsion on the workers to prevent them from seeking higher 
rewards than the Boards prescribe. 

A Trade Board system, however, can only be effective if it 
is strongly enforced. Mrs. Burns stresses the need for an adequate 
inspectorate, armed with powers to prosecute the defaulting 
employer. The recommendations of the Cave Committee, which 
would have restricted this power, she regards as definitely 
reactionary ; and she points out that, although the staff of 
inspectors in this country has been increased, it is still 
inadequate to the work which ought to be done. Strict enforce- 
ment of prescribed minima is essential; and, as the workers 
are very often unwilling to take the initiative for fear of 
victimisation, this means that the State itself, through its 
inspectors, must assume the task. 

In her later chapters, Mrs. Burns addresses herself to the 
difficult question of the principles which ought to guide Boards 
or Tribunals in fixing minimum rates of wages. She points out 
that the principle of the living wage, determined according to 
needs, may often conflict with that of the economic wage, 
determined by what the industry will bear. On the whole, she 
reaches the common-sense conclusion that it is impossible to 
lay down definite principles on which State-regulated wages 
are to be fixed ; for, whatever principles may be proclaimed, 
in practice Boards or Tribunals will always be swayed by mixed 
considerations, and will take into account both their idea of 
a reasonable wage for the type of work done, and the ability 
of the trade to pay. Largely because of the need for harmonising 
these two conflicting principles, she strongly defends the presence 
of an “ impartial” element on Wages Boards or other bodies 
empowered to fix minimum rates for the various occupations. 

Both as a survey of facts and as a summary of the conclusions 
which can be based on experience, Mrs. Burns’s book is 
important and useful. If its conclusion is largely negative, and 
Mrs. Burns ends by giving up the quest for a satisfactory 
standard on which to base wage-rates in a diversity of occupations, 
this does not detract from its value ; for the chief lesson of the 
experience of many countries is that there is no golden rule 
which can be generally followed. The conception of a “ fair 
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Just Published 
THE 
BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 


new series, containing translations and reprints of the best 
travel books of all countries and all ages. Full prospectus on 
ge Edited by Sm E. DENISON ROSS and EILEEN 
PO 


Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur (1435-1439). 
Translated and edited from the Spanish by MALCOLM LETTS. With 
8 plates, 12/6 net. This narrative of the travels of a Castilian knight 
in Europe and the Near East has been unduly neglected. Tafur was a 
person of outstanding qualities, who tells us nothing but the plain 
truth, while his. shrewdness and dry humour give to his book a welcome 
and unusual quality of freshness, 


Don Juan of Persia, a Shi‘ah Catholic (1560-1604). Translated 
and edited from the Castilian with an Introduction by GUY LE 
STRANGE. With 3 maps, 12/6 net. This book has never before 
been translated into any other language. The author was a Persian 
Moslem who became a Spanish Roman Catholic. During his long 
journey from Isfahan to Valladolid he kept a careful diary. 





Akbar and the Jesuits : an Account of the Jesuit Missions to 

the Court of Akbar. Translated from the “ Histoire” of Father Pierre 

du Jarric, S.J., with an introduction by C. H. PAYNE. With 8 plates, 

12/6 net. This compilation of Jesuit ‘etters from the East is not only 

highly entertaining, but of special historical importance regarding the 

history of Akbar. Ready on Oct. 13th. 
Other Volumes in Preparation 


Recently published in the “ History of Civilization” is a volume of 
similar interest, 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages: a Series of 
Essays edited by Professor A. P, NEWTON. With 8 pilates, 12/6 net. 
“The reader will be grateful to Mr. Newton for giving him such 
leasant access to a world of knowledge as obscure as it is exciting.” — 
‘anchester Guardian, “No mere collection of stray lectures, but the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since the 
publication of Professor Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography and 
the new edition of Yule’s Cathay.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ROUTLEDGE 2! KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE GORDON RIOTS. 
By P. pe CASTRO. 18/- net. 


Mr de Castro has discovered many new facts of interest 
in connexion with the disturbances of 1780, some of which 
have a distinct bearing on the problems that confronted 
English citizens during last May. The book is so written 
that all will delight in it who take an interest in the 
narration of thrilling events or a pleasure in the past of 
London. There are many reproductions of old maps and 
contemporary prints. 


THE ARMIES OF THE FIRST 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


By Coronet R. W. PHIPPS. 18/- net. 


Colonel Phipps devoted many years of his life to studying 
the histories of Napoleon’s Marshals, and had finished, 
before he died, a series of “ lives” which will rank high 
in Napoleonic literature. As a preliminary, however, he 
found it necessary to make an exhaustive study of the 
Republican armies, and it is with one of these, the Armée 
du Nord, that the present volume deals. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


By L. F. SALZMAN. 7/6 net. 


This book, with its delightful illustrations, is intended 
to portray, for the interested but uninformed reader, the 
conditions of English daily life in the middle ages. It is 
divided inte chapters, each of which deals with a special 
aspect of the question, and the pictures, of which there are 
@ very great number, are taken without exception from 
contemporary sources or are photographs of existing 
architectural or sculptural relics. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 





PREACHING IN MEDIEVAL 
ENGLAND 


An Introduction to the Sermon Manuscripts of the 
Period c. 1350-1450 

By G. R. OWST, M.A. Cantab, Ph.D. Lond. 

With 14 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 17s 6d net. 

Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


“A real contribution to learning as well as an attractive 
piece of literature. The subject is anything but dull. Mr 
Owst has found a wealth of social information and 
practical advice."—The Manchester Guardian. 


THE MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 


By G. G. COULTON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
New Impression. 
With 18 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


“ A remarkable book, which no one but Dr Coulton could 
have written. No living English historian has anything like 
his knowledge in his own particular sphere or can give it a 
more delightful presentment.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HOME OF THE MONK 
An Account of English Monastic Life and 
Buildings in the Middle Ages. 

By the Rev D. H. S. CRANAGE, Litt.D. 
With 20 illustrations and 4 plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


The object of this little book is to attract the ordinary 
reader to the subject of English monastic buildings. 


THOMAS BECKET 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, D.D. 
Dean of Winchester. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, of the biography 
published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., in 1910. 


With 5 plates. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


INDIA 
The Inaugural Lecture delivered by 
The Rt Hon. the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, 
G.C.S.I1., G.C.I.E., Hon. LL.D., at the 19th 
Local Lectures Summer Meeting of the University 
of Cambridge, July 1926. 
Crown 8vo. Is net. 


DISCIPLINA 


By W. H. S. JONES, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


An attempt to show why the new principle of education 
which bids us “ follow the child,” has been no more success- 
ful than the old system founded on fear and repression. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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day’s wage,” if it means more than a customary wage, is highly 
elusive. Wages Boards have inevitably to compromise between 
conflicting principles of action. With or without fixed principles, 
however, the State regulation of wages has developed extra- 
ordinarily fast, and it is highly important to have the records 
and lessons of the various methods which have been tried care- 
fully collated and analysed. Those who seek in Mrs. Burns’s 
book a law of wages will be grievously disappointed. Those who 
seek for practical ways of regulating the wages of the less 
organised bodies of workers will find both a mass of material 
about what has been done, and a shrewd, if largely negative, 
summing up of the lessons which can be derived from the 
experience of the past generation. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL 


Dutch Painting of the Seventeenth Century. By C. H. CoLiins 
Baker. “The Studio.” 10s. 6d. 


With the exception of Rembrandt and Vermeer, Dutch painters 
are temporarily under a cloud ; it is their misfortune to lack just 
those qualities which happen to be considered indispensable 
if a picture is to be taken seriously as a work of art. Dutch 
painting is at present found wanting in the formal perfection 
upon which our eyes are now focussed, to the exclusion of all 
the other aspects of pictorial art that once claimed our attention 
and will do so again when the pendulum of taste swings back. 
This deficiency in Dutch art, and incidentally in our own, 
is undeniable, if by form we understand that preoccupation 
with a logically organised system of design such as characterises 
the art of the Italian Renaissance and of France during the grand 
siécle. If, on the other hand, we give the word form a wider 
application and use it to imply all those qualities which distin- 
guish a work of art from a merely literal copy of the facts of 
nature, then we must allow that the better Dutch painters, 
too, were conscious of this distinction, though they did not find 
it necessary to depart so far from the normal appearance of 
things as did the Latin races with their inheritance of the 
classical conventions and their inherent fondness for abstractions. 
In the presence of even the most apparently literal works of the 
Dutch school, such as Vermeer’s view of Delft, we have only to 
recall the utterly uninspired views by a dozen of his contem- 
poraries, and still more by his successors in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, to remind ourselves of those 
innumerable slight adjustments of colour and tone and contour by 
which Vermeer built up his flawless work of art, seemingly 
without deviating a hair’s breadth from the ordinary facts of 
life such as they appear to any passer-by with two eyes in his 
head. 

If, however, anyone is inclined to think that Vermeer was a 
solitary exception and that the other Dutch painters were as 
literal and unenterprising as their detractors allege, let him 
open Mr. Collins Baker’s book at Plate IX. and note the exquisite 
interlacing of the arms and hands in ‘“ The Doctor’s Visit,” 
by Jan Steen, or the beautifully-disposed folds of the cloak 
in Terborch’s portrait of Jan Roever (Plate XV.), or the admirable 
spacing of the Metsu in the Huldschinsky collection reproduced 
on the very next page. These felicitous passages of design, 
however spontaneous they may seem, are not lucky accidents ; 
they recur throughout the best period of Dutch art, in landscape 
as well as in portraiture and genre. The mastery with which 
de Koninck manages his light and shade over a wide tract of 
country so as to emphasise its subtle modelling (Plate XLIII.), 
the lucid simplicity of the sky in Ruysdael’s “ Beach at 
Scheveningen ” (Plate XLV.), and the skilful planning of the 
Siberechts pastoral (Plate LVI.), with its hint of Courbet ; 
these are instances enough to dispel the illusion that the Dutch 
cared for nothing beyond the faithful representation of nature in 
her varying moods. They knew too well how far it is wise to 
go in the direction of realism, but so ingeniously did they 
disguise their artifices and conventions that when the early 
impressionists began to exhibit their genuinely naturalistic 
canvases they were invariably accused of travestying nature. 

The text which Mr. Collins Baker has provided as a commen- 
tary to the plates is marked by sobriety of judgment as well 
as by conspicuous skill in surveying a large panorama in a small 
space. This he manages to achieve by the laudable practice 


of allotting the space he devotes to an artist in an inverse ratio 
to his fare and importance. By dismissing Rembrandt in 
a couple of pages he finds room in the sixty pages at his disposal 
for an illuminating comparison between the aims and methods 
of Jan Steen and his predecessors, Ostade and Brouwer (who is 
compared to the creator of Felix the Cat), an appreciation of the 
romantic invention of Hercules Seghers and his share in the 








formation of Rembrandt’s conception of landscape, a note on that 
somewhat neglected master Emmanuel de Witte, and a contragt 
in technical perfection between Vermeer and Van der Werff, 
the moral of which is that by itself Vermeer’s technique is the 
least of his triumphs. To have compressed so many facts 
and such a variety of ideas into so small a compass is an achieve. 
ment of which Mr. Collins Baker has a right to be proud ; that 
he is also readable and amusing is even more to his credit. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Readings from the “ American Mercury.’ By Grant C. Knicur, 
Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, editor of the American Mercury, ig 
something of a portent. His magazine is probably the most 
important and influential “‘ advance guard” periodical in 
America, and its quality of thought is, to a large extent, dictated 
by himself. He is a man with a mission, and to understand 
what the American Mercury stands for one must understand 
that mission. It is—to put it briefly—to combat the appalling 
philistinism that pervades the whole of America to-day. In 
Europe philistinism, if it does not exactly hide its head, at 
least assumes a decent humility ; its sin is ever before it. But 
in America there has for a long time been growing up a sort 
of creed of philistinism, so that the successful business man 
now considers his service to humanity on a par with, say, 
Shakespeare’s or Beethoven's. It is against this pretentious gospel 
that Mr. Mencken has set his face—and his magazine, to his ever- 
lasting credit. That he is also out to do down conventional 
humbug and stupid censorship is all part of his general war against 
the get-rich-quick standard of values. Only recently a book 
by an American University professor was published, in which 
it was stated that the arts are only able to be cultivated by 
such a leisured class, as is not compatible with the advances 
of material prosperity, and that “‘ we must therefore content 
ourselves with such arts and graces as can be cultivated by 
busy people.” The addition of the word “ graces” shows 
the contempt the writer feels for the intellectual life. It 
should be a pleasure to read the American Mercury’s review 
of this book. 

But Mr. Mencken has his drawbacks. In the réle of enfant 
terrible which, in the circumstances, it is inevitable that he 
should have adopted, he is irritating and frequently descends 
to the cheap back-chat of a clever schoolboy. His diatribes 
against some of the great figures of European, and especially 
of English, literature are merely deplorable. In an essay on 
Style, in the present volume, he posits that it must have “an 
ebb and flow of purely ewsthetic appeal.” Further down the 
page, in a review of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, he says: “The fellow, 
indeed, has a vast cunning at the art he adorns, and swaggers 
—far more than any of the high-toned English novelists who 
swarm across the ocean to instruct and patronise Yankee 
blighters.’ A style which contains sentences like this— 
and Mr. Mencken’s writings contain many—can scarcely be 
described as possessing the rudiments of esthetic appeal. But 
this book of selections contains specimens of many diverse 
styles and varieties of mind, from a discussion on education, 
by Richard Burton, to a really clever and amusing parody of 
a conversation with George Moore by Samuel C. Chew. Else- 
where the criticism of Poe receives high praise, Stephen Crane 
is discussed, Henry Ford expands on The Anglo-Saxon Myth 
and The Liberty Bell, and James Stevens explores his memories 
in A Boy in Idaho. Altogether an entertaining book, full of 
vitality and enthusiasm. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Romance of English Almshouses. By Mary Raruaet. Mills 
and Boon. 10s. 6d. 

In one of the “ colourful ” passages—as we call them nowadays— 
with which she likes to open and close each chapter, Miss Mary 
Raphael refers to the River Brue at Glastonbury as a “ liquid record 
of bygone times.” It is not an altogether satisfactory description 
of a river—even if the sea did once cover that particular district— 
but it might, without too great a stretch of language, be applied to 
Miss Raphael’s account of the English almshouses she has visited. 
It is true that she only undertakes to show us the “‘ romance ” of 
these institutions, and that in her “ foreword” she frankly admits 
that she has left out the whole of the North of England—and a good 
deal of the South, too. (That is the worst of these romantic titles: 
they are so hard to live up to.) But it is remarkable how little we 
learn even of the comparatively few almshouses that Miss Raphael 
has been able to find space for. Her narrative flows on, smooth and 
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1} AND HIS FRIENDS 10/6 net 


















FALLODON PAPERS 


By Lord GREY OF FALLODON. Decorated with 
ate ag title page, head and tail pieces 

pecially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 
CIBBINGS. 10/6 net 


A WILTSHIRE PARSON 


The Correspondence of WILLIAM LISLE 
BOWLES. Together with four hitherto un- 
identified reviews by COLERIDGE. Edited by 
GARLAND GREEVER. 


A GREAT-NIECE’S JOURNALS 


Being Extracts from the Journals of FANNY 
ANNE BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. 
Edited with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET 
S. ROLT. 8 collotype illustrations. 21/- net 


CIVILISATION OR CIVILISATIONS: 
An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of History 


By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. GIBBONS. With 
an Introduction by F.C. S. SCHILLER. 7/6 net 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 7/6 net 


Spestater: “She has observed, she has something to say, 
and she knows how to say it—the three things that go to 
make up a good book. - We commend rs. 
Millin’s book to our readers’ most serious attention.” 


‘S Cassell’s Autumn List is 
ready. Write for a copy. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


SECOND IMPRESSION. TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By G. M. TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The best single-volume history of England yet written.’ 
—Saturday "Review. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVERSITY: 
A Study of the American War of Independence 


By Captain W. M. JAMES, C.B., R.N., formerly Director of 
the Royal Naval Staff College. 
With Plans and Diagrams. $8vo. 25s. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supaeme | Court 
of the Union of South —o 














With Illustrations. 8vo. . 6d, net. 
BRITISH SLAVERY AND ITS ABOLITION, 
1823-1838 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, LL.D. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE REFORMATION IN DUBLIN, 1536-1558 


From Original Sources. 
By the Rev. MYLES V. RONAN, C.C. 8vo. 20s. net. 


AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN WAR 


By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “Air Power and War Rights,” 
etc. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RURAL ECONOMY OF INDIA 


By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics, Lucknow University. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 
1925. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 68vo. 20s. net. 

















LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 

















Fifty Years of 


Parliament 
by the Earl of 


OXFORD AND 
ASQUITH 


“Intended,” as Lord Oxford says, “to be a contribution to 
history written to a large extent from first-hand knowledge,” 
it covers the struggles and triumphs and failures of no fewer 
than eleven Parliaments. With 8 plates in each volume. 
2 vols. The set 50/- net. Ready shortly. 


Ready Shortly. 


Soldiers and 


Statesmen 


by Field-Marshal 
SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 


The relations which existed between soldiers and statesmen 
of the Entente Powers were often the subject of conjecture 
and discussion during the Great War, but not until now 
have they been explained and correlated. With 4 plates in 
each volume. 2 vols. The set 50/- net. 


Ready Shortly. 
The Changing 


East by J. A. SPENDER 


In this important volume the author gives an account of 
his travels in 1925/1926, and compares the conditions in 
Turkey, Egypt and India. Mr. Spender was at the New 
Turkish Capital, Angora, during the Mosul crisis, and while 
in India he met many interesting people, including the 
famous Indian leader Gandhi. Cloth, 10/6 net. 


Three great 7/6 Novels. 
ARNOLD BENNETT’S 
Lord Raingo 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S 
Joanna Godden Married 


JOAN SUTHERLAND’S 
Unquenchable Fire 
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The 
FABIAN SOCIETY. 


Kingsway Hall Lectures, 
Autumn, 1926. 








The Autumn course of lectures will be held this 
year in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on 
six successive WEDNESDAY evenings, beginning 
on Wednesday, October 20th, at 8.30 pm. The 
general title of the course will be “ The Shrinking 
World: Dangers and Possibilities,” and the dates, 
subjects and lectures arranged are as follows :— 


Wednesday, October 20th. 
“The Control of World Finance.” 
RT. HON. WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.P. 
Chairman: Geo. M. Gittett, M.P. J.P. 


Wednesday, October 27th. 
“The Dwarfing of Europe.” 
PROFESSOR ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Chairman: Hucu Darton, M.P., D.Sc. 


Wednesday, November 3rd. 
“The Danger of Creed Wars.” 
HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Mrs, Sipney WEBB. 


Wednesday, November 10th. 
* Voluntary Internationalism.” 
RT. HON. SIDNEY- WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: Miss A. Susan Lawrence, M.P., L.C.C. 


Wednesday, November 17th. 
“The Conflict of Race and Colour.” 
S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lorp Ortvier, K.C.M.G. 


Wednesday, November 24th. 
* Cultural Internationalism.” 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: J. B. MELVILLE. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to 
applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications 
for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 13th, 1926, after which the remaining seats will 
be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and 
front rows of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, 
or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back 
stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, or 
three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows 
of gallery and stalls, six shillings for the course, or one 
shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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liquid as the River Brue on a summer's day. Nothing disturbs 
its flow. Yet, as we pass each almshouse, the fleeting visions we 
get of it are but unsubstantial, watery reflections on the’ surface, 
We get a glimpse of a Tudor gateway, an ancient chimney-stack, 
a talkative caretaker—rather too much of the caretaker. And there 
is much about “corbels” and “the pediments of the pillars "_ 
which only dims the vision more and more. But we never get an in. 
telligible description of the architecture of these fine old buildings, 
Even a bare date would assist the imagination ; but we hardly ever 
get a date. For all this we must rely entirely upon the photographs 
and Miss Raphael’s own sketches. Unfortunately there are not 
enough of these. Many almshouses are represented only in the 
letterpress, and on that the most romantic fancy in the world would 
feed in vain. 


Exmoor Memories. By A. G. Brapiry. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Bradley's story of Exmoor as known by him when some sj 
years ago he left Marlborough, is full of interest, but the interest jg 
rather personal than topographical. Mr. Bradley recovers not 
the scenes, incidents and friendships of his youth, but also, which is 
unusual, the spirit of the boy that shared in them. We learn a good 
deal about Exmoor, but generally as the setting of a story of sport 
and good fellowship, rarely is it description for its own sake. Besides 
the spirited and racy story of a boy’s delight in outdoor sports enjoyed 
in good company, we are given some criticism of Blackmore. Mr, 
Bradley resents the fact that Lorna Doone introduced Exmoor to a 
wide public (it has had serious drawbacks), and he discusses the 
** Doone ” legend, which, he says, was quite unknown in the 
worthy Valley in the ‘seventies. A glance at the valley itself 
shows one how Blackmore wrote up the countryside for sentimental 
and sensationa] purposes. Blackmore was a novelist of some power, 
but an author with no poetry in him; not a noteworthy phenomenon, 


Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second Marriage. By Dr. ArrLeETON Morgay, 
The Shakespeare Society of New York. 


In 1628 Shakespeare’s wife died and the First Folio appeared. 
Where did the sixteen new plays in the Folio come from? Dr. 
Appleton Morgan on the threshold of his eighty-first year produces 
“‘a new and bizarre theory,” as his last recreation in Shakespearean 
fields. Shakespeare kept these sixteen plays away from the printers; 
after his death his widow got them; and her second husband sold 
them. She had shown her diminished regard for Shakespeare by 
marrying a shoemaker-cobbler, an obscure Puritan exhorter. This 
theory starts, and finishes so far as evidence is concerned, on an entry 
in the Stratford Register. That document brackets “ Mrs. Shake- 
speare’’ and “Anne, the wife of Richard James” as buried on 
August 8. Dr. Morgan urges that the two were the same, and brushes 
aside the objections of Halliwell-Phillipps, a careful critic. The 
frontispiece includes the inscription containing the words “ Anne 
wife of William Shakespeare.” If a ‘“‘violent supposition” is 
wanted concerning these sixteen plays, Dr. Morgan has certainly 
supplied it in suggesting that the Puritan second husband sold 
them to the London printers. Incidentally, some interesting 
criticisms are put forth, especially about the doggerel lines 
denouncing the man “‘that moves my bones.” The booklet, which 
is No. 14 of the Papers of the New York Shakespeare Society, teems 
with misprints, and is lively enough to deserve better correction. 


The Practical Theatre. By Frank Suay. Appleton. 5s. 

This handbook is of more interest to the outsider as a sign of the 
tendencies in amateur dramatic circles than it is to the actual play 
producing groups for which it is intended. Local needs and conditions 
so create their own type of organisation, and set up difficulties which 
a group must either overcome or perish, that Mr. Shay’s advice is 
apt to seem either irrelevant or platitudinous. No stage manager 
requires to read a book to find out what his duties are; and the 
examples given of American posters and publicity literature scarcely 
suggest that the book has much to teach on the business side. But 
it is useful as showing how seriously some amateur societies are 
beginning to take themselves; and that may be a healthy sign for 
the drama. 


Bath under Beau Nash—and After. By Lewis Metvitte. Nash. 
7s. 6d. 

Under the efforts of Beau Nash, Bath in the eighteenth century 
seems to have had many of the characteristics of Venice at the same 
date. It first became popular as a resort when provision was made 
for gambling and, with Nash as its Casanova, we can well believe 
that, as Mr. Melville says, “ the facilities for play drew all the world 
to Bath, and in the narrow streets aristocrat and nameless adven- 
turer, rich man and poor, jostled each other.” Nash was, indeed, 
almost in the pay—at least under the protection—of the civic 
authorities, who knew that he could be relied on to bring money to 
their town. He was something of a martinet and drew up a series of 
rules, outspoken to the point of impertinence, for the public behaviour 
of visitors to Bath. But people only loved him the more for bullying 
and being rude to them. His life was by no means peaceful, for he 
was continually being accused of fraud and was always in debt; 
yet such was his charm, that his reputation survived even these 
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trials. Like all adventurers, he was irresistible to women, and many 
famous names occur among the pages of this book—the Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duchess of Queensberry, the Princess Amelia, 
Elizabeth Montague. His manner of speaking must have been extra- 
ordinarily engaging, for his wit was poor and the matter of his stories 
flat. Like Casanova, he was quite frank about himself and his life, 
and did not mind either being kept by the women who were in love 
with him or others knowing the fact. Mr. Melville tells his story 
well and entertainingly, and gives us a picture of the fashionable 
life of the period. He completes his picture with a short account of 
Bath after the death of Nash, and heré the chief characters are Miss 
Linley (afterwards Mrs. Sheridan) and Jane Austen. The text is 
embellished by photographs of famous portraits of the time. 


City Street Names. By L. Zerrersten. Third Edition. Selwyn and 
Blount. 3s. 6d. 

This is a capital little book, not too severely scientific, and rich in 
attractive history. It was printed privately at first for the friends who 
accompanied the author in his City rambles, and should be a success 
in this public enlarged edition. Attention is paid to quite modern 
names like “‘ Carmelite Street ’’ as well as old ones which have ceased 
to be operative owing to the course of change. A new derivation is 
offered of London from the Scandinavian word for “grove,” which 
is found in the Swedish town of Lund, associated happily for place- 
name searchers with the learned Professor Ekwall. He is quoted here 
for Watling Street, and English authority might now be added to 
dismiss the claims of Atheling as the source of the name. In Abchurch 
a personal name is more likely than a corruption of “‘ Up-church.” 
The Angel of Islington still flourishes as a place-name, but no longer 
exists as a tavern. College Street recalls the long extinct foundation 
of Whittington. The various trades of the City are unravelled from 
their curious disguises by Mr. Zettersten. The private soldier in 
Britain who rose to be a Roman Emperor should not be called 
“ Constantina the Great.” 


ABOUT MOTORING 


N a considerable number of respects the repair of motor 
I vehicles demands organization. Every member of the 
public knows precisely or approximately the cost of any 
routine service for which he enters a shop. He can enter a hair- 
dresser’s without any fear of being tonsured by a half-trained 




















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds ... £400,000 
Members exceed ... aa oe 7,000 
Investments nod oat aus 286 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share. 


The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of Interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 20 Countries in Government, 
Municipal and similer loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 

To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 

Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 

Trust Is," the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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barber on the one hand, or of being charged ten shillings on ty 
way out. Even in the more technical trades, such as the Tepair 
of clocks and watches, prices are tolerably stereotyped, evep 
if the quality of workmanship still varies. But hitherto th. 
wildest chaos has reigned in motor-car repairs. Should a cg 
baulk on the road, the wise owner does not allow repairs to be 
initiated without securing a detailed estimate. If he were abl 
to obtain two estimates from two unconscious repairers, thei 
respective tenders might easily differ by several hundred pe 
cent. The work might be done quickly, competently, ang 
without soiling the car; or it might drag on for weeks, be 
executed by half-baked apprentices under the spasmodic super. 
vision of the solitary engineer in a large shop, and result in the 
whole car being pawed by greasy fingers. Such a deplorable 
state of inefficiency must obviously be transient. 
* - a 


Within a few years the motor-car repairer’s charges will be 
standardised. The process is already apparent in a few of the 
simpler and commoner items, such as mending tyres or decar. 
bonising an engine, but needs considerable extension. The 
youth of Britain with one consent selects a career in the motor 
industry, envisaging road tests of sports cars as the daily routine, 
and overlooking the much commoner duty of reducing filthy and 
antique chassis to their component parts. The repair trade is 
overmanned and—in many cases—under-capitalised and under 
skilled. The troubled owner is often a keen man at a bargain, 
but a complete ignoramus in mechanics. When circumstances 
allow, he pits one repairer against another, and finally entrusts 
his work to some mushroom shed, which does the job at a loss, 
and eventually is turned into a scout hall. Alternatively, he 
sends his motor repairs to the whilom coachbuilder who built his 
mother’s brougham, and who has engaged a -semi-competent 
foreman and a gang of eager but ignorant lads. 

* * . 


The car manufacturers have slowly realised that bad repair 
work counterbalances all their skill and honesty ; and the fac 
tories began several years ago to take a hand in the game of 
repairs. Their first expedient was largely futile. They erected 
and equipped a “ service station”? somewhere in the London 
suburbs. If a weakly car could be run, the odds against an 
owner resident in Cornwall or Cumberland driving it to London 
were always immense; and these stations benefited none but 
metropolitan and suburban owners. The next step was to list 
and recommend all selling agencies as official repair stations, 
an honour of which many dealers were grossly unworthy. Thea 
the better dealers were named as official repairers ; and cus 
tomers began to grumble when they exchanged notes, and found 
that the Leeds depot inflicted quite a different charge to the 
Birmingham depot. At last a completely new and really satis 
factory policy is being forced upon all factories sufficiently 
powerful to adopt it. 

* * 

Under this new and wise policy a factory inspects, recommends 
and supervises as many service stations as possible, dotted over 
the British Isles, and limits them to a fixed schedule of charges 
covering every conceivable job. The system involves the pro- 
vision of expensive machine tools, the storage of a representative 
assortment of spare parts, the sending of mechanics to the 
factory for adequate training, a contract that certain delicate 
operations shall never be attempted locally but must be 
entrusted to the central piant, and many other onerous details. 
The original idea was unquestionably Henry Ford’s, but it is 
being extended and exploited with British thoroughness. No 
firm is taking it more seriously than the Austin people. The 
buyer of a 1927 Austin car will find in his door pocket a list of 
garages scattered all over the country. at which repairs may be 
executed under the egis of the Austin works. The price for every 
conceivable attention to his car is quoted in standard figures, 
precise to the last farthing. Without issuing any legal guarantee, 
the quality of the work is more or less vouched for by the parent 
firm; and in case of dissatisfaction of a reasonable character, the 
owner need have no fear that he will be disappointed. 

* * * 

This change of policy may create misgivings in the mind of 8 
motorist who drives a car which is not produced by the thousand. 
He will naturally fear that within a year or two all the decent 
repair shops may come to be completely occupied by work for 
the principal factories ; and that he, with his car of a brand built 
at the rate of ten per week or so, will be left out in the cold, and 
entrusted to the tender mercies of some tubercular enthusiast, 
who has saved £200 and bought a shed in order to escape from 
factory life. No doubt, as the leading factories copy this policy; 
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ITNESS and cheerfulness are a 

part of the lives of those who 

follow the ENo way to health—just 

a ‘dash’ in a glass of water first 
thing every morning. 


The words ‘ Eno’ and * Fruit Sait’ are resistered trade marks 





| WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 


THE GHOST BOOK 


COMPILED by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


(7/6 net) 

This volume contains some of the weirdest and uncanniest 
stories of the supernatural by the following well-known 
authors: May Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, L. P. Hartley, Denis Mackail, Clemence Dane, 
C. Ray, Hugh Walpole, Desmond MacCarthy, Walter de 
la Mare, Arthur Machen, D. H. Lawrence, Oliver Onions, 
Mary Webb, Charles Whibley, Enid Bagnold. 








REFLECTIONS 


SHAKESPEARE 
ty LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in halftone and line. 21/- net) 


This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest 
of dramatists as her subject, deals mainly with the period 
of the tragedies. The chief characters are analysed and 
explained with the vivid individual touch of one who 
possesses imaginative insight, as well as practical 
experience. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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Autumn creeps in quietly, unobtrusively, and 


the change of season is hardly realised 
until it is well advanced. But the alteration 
in tints and the shorter evenings carry a 
message for those who will hear. They 
whisper of cooler nights—and days 
—and such necessary precautions 
as the preparation of warmer 
clothing. Then we are very 
busy cleaning, pressing and 
generally overhauling 
Overcoats, heavier 
Suits, and Raincoats. 
May we have 
yours soon? 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office & Works: Hackney Wick, London, E.g 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
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it may become temporarily difficult to get rush jobs accepted 
by the principal provincial repairers. But in the long run the 
effects will benefit all motorists. Prices will become stabilised, 
and stabilised under pressure of a competition which will keep 
them within bounds. The unskilled tinkerer will slowly be 
eliminated. A golden age should dawn when any motorist will 
venture to leave any car at the mercy of any repair shop without 
the existing anxieties about his bill and his car. Much credit is 
due to the Austin company for the courage with which they have 
initiated a far-reaching scheme of immense possibilities. Inci- 
dentally, the inexperienced buyer, who is hesitating between a 
small, medium or large car would do well to procure copies 
of the price schedules for the three Austin models—7-h.p., 
12-h.p. and 20-h.p.—and spend an evening poring over them 
with his pipe, and making the natural deductions about running 
costs which they suggest. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


S the effects of the coal stoppage become more and 
A more perceptible, activity in the Stock Exchange 
turns more and more to semi-speculative investments 
most removed from home conditions. Prominent among 
these is the South African section. The one group in this 
division whose shares have been consistently recommended in 
these notes is the Anglo-American Corporation sheaf of com- 
panies, because in my opinion they enjoy the most energetic 
and competent management, and the course of events during 
the past fortnight has amply justified this choice. Rand 
Selection Corporation £1 shares were recommended here on 
July 31st at 85s.; they have since been split into four shares 
of 5s. each, a dividend on the latter at the rate of 1s. 3d. per 
share has been declared, and shareholders are to be given the 
opportunity of taking up at 16s. 3d. one new share for every 
two shares held. At the same time the Anglo-American 
Corporation is giving its shareholders the opportunity of 
taking up at the same price one Rand Selection Corporation 
share for every four Anglo-Americans held. The last named 
company undertakes to give the Rand Selection Corporation 
a@ quarter share in all future business, and to lend it up to a 
million. Hitherto Rand Selections have been quietly held by 
a small number of people who have appreciated big dividends 
but have not endeavoured to create an active market. It is 
now clearly the intention of the Anglo-American Corporation 
(by distributing part of its large holding, and securing options 
over a large number of new shares) to make it a market leader. 
The present price of the 5s. shares is 24s. 7}d. cum dividend, 
on which the yield may be estimated to be over 11 per cent., 
and the shares are well worth buying. I have no hesitation 
in recommending the Laras (Sumatra) Rubber Estates issue 
which is out this week-end. The 7 per cent. convertible 
debentures offered at par are, in my opinion, worth fully 110 
on the conversion rights. 
. * * 


During the past few days two foreign government issues 
have been made in Holland, one of 30,000,000 Dutch florins 
of 7 per cent. French Railway bonds at 94, guaranteed by 
the French Government, and another of $2,500,000 of Prussian 
Government 6} per cent. Bonds at 95}. Both loans, it will 
be noticed, are payable in currencies other than those of the 
borrowing country ; but whilst the French obligations have 
to give a return of about 7} per cent., the Dutch financiers 
are prepared to lend money to one of the States of the German 
Republic for a yield of just over 6} per cent. As I have 
remarked before, it is bad business to win a war. The United 
States is still pouring money into Germany, and American 
holders of German obligations cannot fail to derive encourage- 
ment from the manner in which some of these which were 
placed in New York have risen. The A.E.G. (German General 
Electric) 6} per cent. debentures, which were offered to the 
American investor at 94, are now quoted at 114}, whilst the 
Rheinelbe Union (steel works) 7 per cent. Bonds, which were 
offered also at 94, are now quoted at 109}. The entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations has been followed by a 
rise in most of the loans issued under the auspices of the League. 
This does not, however, connote greater prosperity on the 
part of the peoples concerned, for it is not as though it meant 
reduced expenditure on armaments, seeing that that real 
benefit has already been conferred upon those nations by the 
peace treaties. If only the victors could pretend that they 
had lost the war, and were seriously to diminish their military 
and naval expenditure, things would look much more promising 


_— 


for them, and the American attitude towards their inde 
would be more likely to change. Incidentally, it might h 
mentioned that the Hungarian National Bank shares 
were strongly recommended here on November 7th last at 955, 
are now saleable at 115s., holders meanwhile having receiyeq 
a dividend of 104 per cent. 

* * * 


An American correspondent has been good enough to senq 
me an article from Detroit dealing with developments in ¢eop. 
nection with the Ford car. It is stated that other low-priced 
cars have cut into Ford sales to such an extent that the big 
Ford factories are now running only forty hours a week and 
turning out about 65 per cent. of capacity. Whilst for years 
Ford turned out more than one-half of the motor-cars produced 
in the United States, recent sales are calculated to be about 
35 per cent. of the total, the chief competitors being the 
Chevrolet, belonging to the General Motors Corporation organisa. 
tion, and the Dodge, which is built by former employees of the 
Ford undertaking. The reason for the falling off is believed 
to be the demand of American women for what Detroit calls 
a “sheik car,” by which is meant one more decorative than 
the Ford. Under the instalment system, on which most cars 
are now sold, it costs little more per month to obtain something 
more stylish, and it is said the women in particular are reacting 
to the numerous jokes about the Ford and demanding something 
different. Ford himself has always taken the view that his 
car is one of service, that its value has been proved by the 
sale of 14,000,000 of them, and that he has rendered mor 
service with the cheap article of utility than would have been 
the case if more had been spent on appearances. It is stated 
that it is only the pressure of the agents that induced Ford 
to make the recent changes in appearance. These resulted 
in an increase of sales which, however, did not hold. “I gave 
you colours and a nickeled hood, the things you said you 
wanted, and yet you don’t sell cars,” Mr. Ford is quoted as 
having said to a dealer, who is alleged to have replied: 
** Mr. Ford, you can paint up a barn, but it will still be a bam 
and not a parlour.” A fresh move by the Ford organisation 
is awaited within the next few weeks, and Detroit believes 
that this may include six cylinders instead of four and the 
building of a car with selective gear shift instead of the 
planetary system of transmission. (Lest I should appear to 
be poaching upon a colleague’s preserves, let me add that I 
have not the faintest notion of what these things mean.) The 
interesting point is that.competition is becoming keen in the 
American motor market, and that, although saturation point 
was reached theoretically years ago, American manufacturers 
are bound to pay more attention to foreign markets in future; 
and if it is true that Mr. Ford is offering to lend certain 
backward countries some millions for road construction, he 
is really a far-sighted man. A. Emit Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £30,000,000, 


BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 
ACCICENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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A GUARANTEED 


ON YOUR 
3% CAPITAL 


FOR LIFE 


If you are living on Investment Dividends here is a safe 
and sure way of doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity 
from the Sun of Canada, the leading Office for Annuities. 
From 8% to 17%, according to your age. A man of 
70, for instance, gets 13% on his Capital, and this fine 
run is guaranteed to him for life. 

If health is impaired better terms are granted on that 





account. 
There are many kinds of Annuities issued by the Sun of 
Canada to suit all circumstances. There are Joint 
Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and Annuities with a 
guaranteed return of Capital. 
Why not send for details? A larger income would solve 
a good many difficulties for you. And, remember, the 
ier income is guaranteed for life—and behind the 
tee is a Company with Government Supervised 
Assets of over £62,000,000. 
In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth, and 
amount invested, or to invest, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life 6f Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment (near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 
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A plece of Constructive Christianity deserving of every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Gere one Giris from ali 
parts of U.K. 
FUNDS — NEEDED. 


THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING & QUEEN. 


«.R.H,. THE PRINCE “OF WALES, K.G. 
16,000 ond have been sent to the Ro Navy 
a Marine. Many hundreds 
emigrated to the British 


| a _ 
3,000 Girls have have been trained for Household 
uties, 
Paes 7 nm and Treasurer: 
"MALDEN 


Dpety 9 ai ton. Esq. 
rae. of " 4 reihusa rr fn Committee : 
1M, SHAPTESBURY AV. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Bankers: 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holborn, W.C. 2. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


: 


improved iil bil 
sections 


; THE 
The recently introduced larger . 


sections of Baker's ‘ Oxford’ y 
Bookcases giving a more com- 
pletely finished appearance, have 
greatly increased the popularity 
of sectional bookcases. 

ALL the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved t 
tages impossible in the old models are included, su 
allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 

One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
time further similar sections can be added so that later a bookcase of 
magnificent and imposing proportions can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, the improved 
larger sections are far in advance of anything hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued. 
Write for a copy to-day. [Kindly mention this paper.) 


Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. = 
| ib il it 
Mil ii 


Library Specialists, 
Hilil veh Wh | 
A vl jess 


OXFORD. 
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and many advan- 
as patent fittings 












London Agents: 
Dulau & Co. Ltd., 
Booksellers, 
34-36, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. i. 
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COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
"Phone: Sleane 5137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


3rd YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 
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SEX AND PUBLIC LIFE 
by CAPTAIN A. H. HENDERSON-LIVESEY. 
An arresting contribution to a subject of perennial interest. 


6/-. Published by 
SOCIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 170 Palace Chambers, 








Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








A Postal Subscription to THE = STATEEMAN costs:— 
One Year post ~ ose 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, ose aoe eee eco _ Od. 





reat Queen Street, Kingsway, W 


ree Months s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, “THE NEW STATESMAN. 




















ONOTO The Pen is British 
throughout, sturdy, robust, 
beautifully balanced and per- 
fectly_ aved—a_ thorough- 
bred in every respect. 


Unequalled craftsmanship has 


endowed the ONOTO with 
strength that defies hard 





usage. Its iridium tip 
nib ensures perfect writing 
everlastingly. 
ENTIRELY | The ONOTO is recognised 
| BRITISH | as Britain’s premier pen. 





Of all Stationers & Jewellers 
From 15/-to £12: 12:0 


Onoto »- Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LIMITED, 
ONOTO SERVICE DEPOTS 
110, Bunhill Row, E.C.1 
17, St. Bride Street, E.C.4 
139, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Use ONOTO INK for ALL Pens 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


The seventh annual general meeting of Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
was held on the 17th inst. at Winchester House, E.C., Sir Harry 
McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the year 1925 in its opening months had been one of con- 
siderable promise, but the ho so widely entertained at the 
commencement of the year of substantial improvement in the general 
trade situation were not reali The serious reduction in the 
output of coal in the United Kingdom which took place in 1925, 
amounting to some 26 million tons, or nearly 10 per cent. of the 1924 
production, materially affected the company’s home trade in explosives 
and accessories. 

Their general export business had shown satisfactory progress, 
and the investments in associated businesses established on the 
Continent had yielded satisfactory returns. The three great 
Dominion enterprises—Canadian Explosives, Ltd., African Explosives 
and Industries, Ltd., and Nobel (Australasia), Ltd., were growing 
steadily, and were of a profitable character. The South American 
Explosives Company, whose factory was situated in Chile, continued 
to progress satisfactorily. 

During the past year they had extended the company’s interests 
in the manufacture of artificial leather by the acquisition of a very 
substantial holding in the British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co., 
which made the well-known Rexine leather cloth. In the paint, 
varnish, lacquer, etc., trade they were developing the production of 
the well-known Du Pont Viscolac hard tan for motor-car bodies 
and other articles, under the name of “‘ Belco.’’ The product was 
giving great satisfaction to the motor trade, and the demand for it 
was increasing rapidly. 

As to the investments, the progress achieved in 1925 by the General 
Motors a ee in which they had a substantial interest, was 

henomenal. In the Dunlop Rubber Company they had realised a 
urther part of their holding at a satisfactory profit, but were still 
substantially interested in the fortunes of the company, which was 
making good progress. They had disposed of preference shares held 
in British Celanese. 

The profit of Nobel Industries, Ltd., for the year amounted to 
£1,091,919, comparing with 43,003,420 for 1924. After anxiously 
weighing the likely duration of the coal stoppage, the board decided 
to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
shares, and one of 5 per cent. on the deferred shares, leaving available 
a balance of £680,527. They recommended the further strengthening 
of the reserve by allocating £450,000, bringing the total to {1,000,000, 
and leaving {230,527 to be carried forward. 

The Report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWKITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provides 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHOKS MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and ety typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxkgr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 











UTHORS' MSS., plays, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typist sent out.—Miss Roserts, 9 Gray’s Iun Road, Chancery, 838r. 





Iss E. BERKMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations, 
52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





| Duplicating and Translations carefully executed, 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holbora, W.C. 1. Chancery 8386, 





LAYS a speciality, but all classes of typewriting done— 
Mrs. FRED WINN, 75 Lynette Avenue, S.W.4. "Phone: Brixton 3586, 





LITERARY 


UTHORS and Composers invited to forward Novels, 
Stories, Tales, Children Plays, Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, my 
H. STOCKWELL, Limited, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees, 

lished 1898 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


-p°s WANTS WORK in or near London—Assistantship of 

otherwise. Englishman aet 33, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Specially interested 

Infant Welfare and Public Health. House appoirtments 1 year and Gp 
experience 4 vears. Own car.—Write BM/BAPK, London, W.C. t. 


i EAL “FAIK SLE" PULLUVEKS, Cardigans, ete., algo 
all kinds of Shetlanu Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by 

knitters, from the real soft cosy native wools, at SHETLAND PRI ! 

Send postcard for illustrated booklet to ST22, Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid Yell, Shetlands, 


REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like mew by our expert staf, 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar. 
ments for free estimate, LonDon Turwine Co. (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
London, N. 16. Wecollect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777 


OUKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9 cost {25; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128.; Arthur "s Works, 9 vols., {5 9, 
George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, {4 4s,; 

Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Bes. 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 5 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruickshank Comic Almanac, 
to vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray's Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 1824, 
illus., rare, £4 148.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne’s Hydrotaphia 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 vols, 
£3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Catalogues free. Libraries o 
parcels ef books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinder:, 
12 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 














cost £9 98. ; 





HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been 
specially selected for 


its mild, cool 


fragrance and superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 
manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


AYER’S N° 


“ViRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Also in }-lb. card boxes at 5]- 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


BRANCH OF THE mapemuaL TeRacco Co. (oF CREAT BAFTA B meLawo).LTO, 39.7%, 
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